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VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY AND HIGHER 


To assume the administrative leadership 
of a college or university is, in every in- 
stance, a grave responsibility, but to follow 
in the footsteps of so great a leader as my 
predecessor, whose administration is un- 
paralleled not only in length but in quality 
of service, is an undertaking in the presence 
of which one must feel, to an unusual de- 
gree, a sense of humility. At the same time 
one is inspired by the thought that so bril- 
liant an achievement as his administration 
represents has been made possible only 
through the loyal cooperation of students, 
faculty, trustees, alumni and friends of the 
university, whose loyalty perforce remains 
because centered around the ideal of the 
institution and the service for which it 
stands. With that thought comes a feeling 
of the high privilege that is mine in being 
associated with such a goodly company in 
so great an enterprise as that of serving a 
university, the possibilities of which are 
actually almost limitless in their influence 
upon social progress. 

Vanderbilt University’s contribution to 
southern education has been unique. 
Through insistence upon adequate prepa- 
ration for college, both in quantity and in 
quality of work in the early years, it had 
a profound effect upon the standards of 


1 Inaugural address of the chancellor of Vander- 


bilt University, delivered at Nashville, Tenn., on 
February 5, 1938. 
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college entrance requirements. The sub- 
jects prescribed for the freshman insured 
reasonably thorough preparation for all 
those who proceeded beyond the first year. 
Scholarship requirements throughout the 
remaining three years have been stressed 
consistently. Scorning large enrolments 
and insisting upon real scholarship, its 
effect on southern education has been to 
strengthen standards in both the high 
schools and the colleges of the region. The 
pattern it has set has stimulated and en- 
couraged those who have labored for im- 
provement in quality of work. In the 
inaugural address delivered here forty-four 
years ago we find these words: ‘‘In educa- 
tional institutions what we need now above 
all things is not quantity but quality.’’ 
Its leadership in the formation and develop- 
ment of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges, the Southern Athletic Conference 
and, in recent years, the Southern Univer- 
sity Conference, are examples of the influ- 
ence which its conception of college and 
university work has had upon the educa- 
tional development in this area. 

Every Vanderbilt man and woman and 
all those who have had a part in its build- 
ing during the past sixty odd years have 
a right to be proud of this heritage, this 
tradition of scholarly standards and this 
record of remarkable achievements. To 
build upon this foundation, to project the 
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educational idealism which has been char- 
acteristic of the university in the past will 
be my most earnest desire so long as I 
may have the privilege of participating in 
its administration. 

To accomplish this purpose, however, 
under conditions which confront us to-day 
will sometimes require methods different 
from those needed a few decades ago, be- 
cause the nature of problems change. For 
example: There is still no common agree- 
ment as to standards for college entrance, 
though it is no longer difficult to find a 
sufficient number of students who have 
completed four years of high school or 
preparatory school work to fill the freshman 
class. The problem now is to select from 
the secondary school graduating classes 
those that have scholarly interests and the 
ability to do real college work. This can 
not be determined by checking the courses 
pursued in the secondary school. Because 
of the large number graduating from the 
high school and the variety of units pre- 
sented for entrance, some more adequate 
means must be found for selecting suitable 
college material than a certificate of gradu- 
ation with a limited number of prescribed 
subjects. Thus while admission to college 
is still a serious problem, as it was forty 
years ago, the nature of its solution is now 
quite different. No satisfactory plan has 
yet been proposed. 

Similarly, the solution of the problem of 
effective scholarship requires to-day new 
emphases. In the many experiments, cur- 
riculum revisions and new college programs, 
a few —and only a few—fundamental aims 
seem to be implied if not stated explicitly. 
It is appropriate on this occasion to consider 
briefly some of these common purposes, the 
attainment of which is more important than 
the methods employed in the process. 

Mental discipline, provided for earlier in 
the rigid requirements of Latin, Greek and 
mathematies, is sought to-day in indepen- 
dent study plans designed to stimulate and 
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to test the intellectual powers of the stu- 
dent, his ability to reason, to evaluate, to 
draw conclusions from the facts in hand. 
It is recognized that encyclopedic knowl- 
edge or the acquisition of much detailed 
information is not the end of education. 
The ability to view facts in their proper 
perspective, to utilize them in forming judg- 
ments and to keep an open mind ready to 
admit new evidence, is the more significant 
purpose of the educative process. A new 
emphasis on the importance of teaching 
youth to think is evident in many widely 
differing experiments and plans. It does 
not mean that the mastery of facts is no 
longer required. On the contrary, a more 
exact and accurate knowledge of facts is 
required if valid conclusions are to be 
reached. Nothing will insure more thor- 
ough mastery than the method of teaching 
which emphasizes the importance of reason- 
ing and accurate deductions. 

The need of this quality of scholarship 
in our future leaders was never more in 
evidence than now. The problems of a 
rapidly changing social and economic order 
can not be solved by men, however erudite, 
if they are incapable of forming indepen- 
dent judgments and of setting new patterns 
of thought. Our experience in the presence 
of the baffling problems of the past decade 
emphasizes the great need for a type of edu- 
cation that will equip the individual to meet 
new situations and to think his way through 
them. Colleges and universities must re- 
double their efforts to provide such train- 
ing, and must not lose sight of the central 
importance of this goal. 

It means not merely the development of 
the capacity to think logically in the pres- 
ence of obvious facts, but the stimulation 
of the imagination to detect the relationship 
of obscure facts, to view objectively the 
elements of problems presented and to form 
sound judgments based upon these observa- 
tions. Scholarship standards, however high, 
or instructional requirements, however ex- 
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acting, miss the mark if this objective is not 
sought. It should dominate the spirit of the 
classroom and permeate the atmosphere of 
the campus itself, if the college is to send 
forth efficient leadership. Faculties should 
be constantly on the alert to devise ways of 
accomplishing this end. 

This applies to the faculty of the profes- 
sional school as well as to that of the arts 
college. A study of the principles under- 
lying the profession, whether it be law, 
medicine or engineering, and the social 
background out of which it has evolved is 
necessary to adequate professional prepara- 
tion. As valuable as the case study method 
is to the training of the lawyer or the clinic 
to the prospective doctor or the workshop 
to the future engineer, they can not take the 
place of a thorough study of the origin and 
development of the profession and its place 
in the social structure. If one is to be only 
an artisan or a tradesman he need know 
only the arts and tricks of the trade, but 
if he is to be a worthy member of a learned 
profession, he must have a real understand- 
ing of that profession and a philosophy of 
the task which it implies. 

One of the great defects in American edu- 
cational philosophy, as it has been expressed 
in some present-day programs of higher 
education, is the failure to distinguish 
clearly between training and education ; be- 
tween developing skill and acquiring knowl- 
edge; between learning facts and learning 
to think. In the liberal arts college, the 
graduate school and the professional schools 
this weakness has been everywhere evident. 
One of the most encouraging signs for the 
future of American scholarship is the ten- 
dency to increased emphasis on principles, 
with a diminishing stress on their applica- 
tion, which is the most characteristic element 
in the changes taking place all along the 
educational frontier. 

In the arts college an increase in the re- 
quirements in the field of concentration 
which is a characteristic change is designed 
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to insure more thorough understanding of 
some one field. In the old English univer- 
sity the student who pursues the Honors 
B.A. may devote his entire time to one field, 
such as chemistry, history or English. The 
influence of that program is felt in the uni- 
versities of this country in the increased 
time devoted to the field of major interest. 
The effect should be to strengthen scholar- 
ship, to establish more securely permanent 
intellectual interests. One of the most seri- 
ous criticisms of the average American 
college graduate is that he retains so few 
scholarly interests after college is over. 
Some one has said that of one hundred 
graduates on the average fifty have reached 
the height of their educational career on 
Commencement day, and fifty have just 
begun. The former are those who have 
acquired no permanent interests and repre- 
sent the most deplorable failure of the col- 
lege. After all it is not the purpose of the 
university merely to impart learning. By 
far its more important goal is to impart the 
spirit of learning. A more thorough study 
of some one field and individualized instruc- 
tion will promote the attainment of this end. 
Both these tendencies, which are evident in 
the revised programs of the stronger colleges 
and universities, are hopeful signs. 
Another factor affecting the intellectual 
tone of the college and university is the 
change in student interest in the several 
subjects found in the curriculum. For the 
past few decades the requirements in and 
emphasis on the natural sciences have varied 
little, but the change most commonly ob- 
served (and sometimes deplored) is the 
large increase in the amount of time devoted 
to the social sciences and a corresponding 
decrease in the attention paid to the humani- 
ties. To one brought up in the classical tra- 
dition, it is a little difficult to admit that a 
college education is complete without some 
Latin or Greek or both, and, despite a de- 
cline in emphasis on these subjects in recent 
years, I believe that a revival of interest in 
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classical literature is certain to come. I 
hope tht Vanderbilt will make a contribu- 
tion to that end. But the task of the univer- 
sity is not to restrain the tide of student 
interest in the social sciences. It must make 
certain that these subjects shall be so broad 
and thorough in their instruction that they 
will provide both discipline and breadth of 
culture equal to that provided in the old cur- 
riculum. There is no magic of culture in 
any one subject. In the hands of the compe- 
tent and conscientious teacher the require- 
ments in any of the major fundamental aca- 
demic subjects can be made to contribute 
their full share to the discipline and develop- 
ment of the student. What we want at Van- 
derbilt University is a full quota of the fun- 
damental subjects to be found in the modern 
curriculum, and all of them at their best. 

Not only do we want the social sciences, 
as well as other subjects, taught so as to 
develop intellectual power but social intel- 
ligence as well. It is not enough that college 
students learn the elements of the sciences 
that underlie modern life. They must be 
made to feel the throb of social needs and a 
fundamental desire to make a contribution 
toward their fulfilment. Far too little 
stress has been placed upon a sense of social 
responsibility as a product of education. 
Too much has been said of rights and privi- 
leges. 

In order to strengthen the instruction 
and to develop more effective social atti- 
tudes, new methods of teaching the social 
sciences have been employed in recent years. 
It has been recognized that while a too strict 
departmentalization of subject-matter is a 
handicap to educational progress in every 
field, it is particularly serious in the social 
sciences. Unfortunately for the teacher 
who is departmentally minded, problems can 
not be classified accurately purely on the 
basis of economies, political science or sociol- 
ogy. Most social problems involve all three 
and must be interpreted in the light of their 
total significance if the student is to get an 
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understanding of, and a feeling, for them. 
But the task of developing a sense of social 
responsibility is not that of any one division 
of the faculty. It is the problem of the 
university as a whole. The atmosphere of 
every classroom and of the campus itself 
should be such as to create an interest in 
the problems of the day and an active desire 
to make some contribution to their solution. 
This has always been the great need of the 
universities, but never has it been more 
apparent than now. 

Those colleges and universities which are 
located in this section, which has such great 
potential human and natural resources yet 
undeveloped, have a peculiarly challenging 
opportunity to plan their programs in such 
a way as to send forth young men and 
women who will be determined to raise the 
level of cultural excellence to match the 
abundance of our natural and human re- 
sources. A knowledge of the backgrounds, 
a sensitiveness to the needs of the region and 
an enthusiasm for its possibilities are requi- 
site to the most effective leadership. It is as 
much a responsibility of the university to 
seek to develop these qualities as it is to pro- 
mote scholarly interests. 

The unusual record of Vanderbilt men in 
attaining positions of leadership in educa- 
tion, literature, religion, medicine, banking, 
law, politics, engineering, business, ete, indi- 
cates that the university has not overlooked 
the importance of training for public ser- 
vice, nor failed to inspire a spirit of unself- 
ishness. But there are elements in the 
present situation to-day which emphasize 
the need on the part of colleges and univer- 
sities everywhere for a re-evaluation of their 
provisions for stimulating social interests 
and for developing social intelligence. It is 
our hope that Vanderbilt University will not 
be slow to comprehend this emerging need 
to the end that her graduates will increas- 
ingly deserve the reputation for broad- 
minded social interests and a zeal for public 
service, whatever be their profession. 
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A special word needs to be said about 
the function of Vanderbilt University in 
the research and graduate field. In no sec- 
tion of the country is there such meager 
development in this phase of education, nor 
is there any region where it is needed more 
because of its undeveloped resources. In 
many cases those who desire to do advanced 
work go North and East for it, and as in- 
vestigation has shown, a large proportion 
never return to their native section. This 
has resulted in a serious loss to the South 
which ought not to continue. The great 
need of this south central area is for a fully 
developed graduate school equipped to give 
the doctor’s degree in at least fifteen sub- 
jects. This is an immediate and pressing 
need. Vanderbilt University and Peabody 
College have the foundation both in facili- 
ties and in the spirit of cooperation on which 
to build such a program. With sufficient 
funds it ean be done without great delay. 
To that end I wish to plead for the interest 
and support of all those within and without 
the region who are interested in the progress 
of southern education. 

In the development of any great edu- 
cational program on a university campus 
or in a region there is one essential—a 
spirit of cooperation. It has long been rec- 
ognized that faculty, students, administra- 
tion and alumni must work in harmony if 
success is to crown their efforts. But the 
term ‘‘cooperation’’ has come to have a 
deeper meaning in recent years, as it applies 
to educational progress. It means a closer 
coordination of the work of the several de- 
partments within an institution. There 
must be a merging of efforts in behalf of 
the student. Professional schools may, in 
many instances, be strengthened by making 
use of aid which the arts college can pro- 
vide. Interdepartmental seminars and, in 
some instances, conferences between facul- 
ties of different professional schools have 
proved helpful. Similarly, institutions lo- 


cated in proximity may greatly strengthen 
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their educational offerings by the pooling 
of resources and joining hands in a common 
effort. A spirit of rivalry has little place 
among educational institutions. The hope 
of sound and continuous progress is to be 
found in cooperation between all agencies, 
schools, colleges, libraries, etc., the purpose 
of which is cultural advancement. The 
same principle may be applied to institu- 
tions within a region. A coordination of 
research enterprises, cooperative planning 
of library purchases and service, and the 
joint development of graduate programs on 
the part of universities located in the same 
section are methods of working together the 
possibilities of which have not yet been fully 
explored. 

I trust that every resource of this univer- 
sity will be dedicated to the encouragement 
of the cooperative spirit in all its intra and 
inter-institutional efforts. It is my deep 
conviction that the future educational prog- 
ress of this region at least, lies in that direc- 
tion. 

Time will not permit an elaboration of 
this outline of principles to which we believe 
Vanderbilt is committed. Nor is it possible 
to discuss at length the great need for in- 
ereased éndowment and equipment which 
must be provided if the purposes implied 
are to be realized. I should be derelict to 
my duty, however, if I did not make brief 
reference to the status of the institution and 
the nature of its needs. 

Large sums have been contributed to the 
university by the Vanderbilt family, the 
Rockefeller Boards and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Friends and alumni by the thou- 
sands have through the years added their 
gifts. The present plant and endowment 
stand as testimony to the generosity of all 
these donors, and as a monument to their 
faith in higher education and, in particular, 
in the ideals for which this institution 
stands. Much has been accomplished 
through these benefactions, but much re- 
mains yet to be done. Every division of the 
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university is in need of increased support 
if the vision of the faculties for service is 
to be realized. There is great need for a 
library that will serve Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Peabody College and Scarritt College, 
plans for which are now under considera- 
tion. Other needs follow close upon that of 
a library in point of urgency. Steps must 
be taken without great delay to meet these 
needs. To whom shall we turn? 

It is hoped that the foundations may con- 
tinue their interest but more than they can 
provide will be necessary. The support of 
friends and alumni is imperative. In addi- 
tion, men of wealth in the South are urged 
to consider the opportunity which they have 
in contributing to the development of a 
university which might serve the south cen- 
tral region. There should be universities 
in the South that rank with the best in the 
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nation. It should no longer be necessary to 
go to other sections to get the best in the 
way of training. Several university centers 
of great significance are already emerging. 
Their full realization is essential to the de- 
velopment of the region. Without the 
whole-hearted support of the South they will 
never be able to render maximum service. 
I make a plea to-day for the earnest con- 
sideration of this fact on the part of those 
interested in Southern progress. 

Because I believe that Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity is destined to play an important rdéle 
in the future of higher education in this 
region and that it will receive increasing 
support from its friends, alumni and public- 
spirited citizens, I accept the challenge of 
the task to which you have called me and 
pledge every energy of mind and heart to 
meet it with courage and determination. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AS A CIVILIZING 
AGENCY* 


By Dr. SIDNEY CLARENCE GARRISON 
PRESIDENT OF GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 


WirH the founding of the great univer- 
sities and the rise of the lower schools dur- 
ing the Middle Ages education assumed a 
broader function. The higher institutions 
were devoted primarily to the three ancient 
professions—law, medicine and theology— 
while the lower schools trained for service 
to the state and the church. So far, ex- 
cept in isolated cases as with the Greeks, 
education was either professional or voca- 
tional. With the rise of scientific inquiry 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, a basis was laid for a new 
philosophy of life, and the school became 
the arena in which rival ideas struggled for 
mastery. 

It is difficult for those living in any age to 
understand many of the attitudes and points 


1 Inaugural address of the president of George 
Peabody College, Nashville, February 4, 1938. 


of view of their forefathers. In general we 
may say that before modern times the school 
addressed itself to the past, and emphasized 
the glories of what had been. Man desired 
to return in spirit to the golden days of the 
ancients and despaired of building a finer 
culture in the future. 

With the rise of modern science and its 
attendant social philosophy, based on the 
developmental concept in nature, daring 
and brilliant thinkers began to question 
the superiority of the past and to think 
of the future. Condorcet in the middle of 
the seventeenth century argued that man 
should achieve greater things in the future 
in that he had the past on which to build. 

Under this rising social philosophy the 
purpose of the school became twofold—the 
development of the individual and the pres- 
ervation and development of culture or, 
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more broadly, civilization. (Culture and 
civilization are not always synonymous 
terms as used by educators.) At times the 
development of the individual has been the 
chief object of education; at others, the 
preservation of culture. In general, it may 
be said that the elementary school has been 
interested in the development of the indi- 
vidual, while higher institutions have been 
interested in the preservation of culture. 
This has not always been true, however, and 
no general statement will cover all the facts. 
In many instances—the early New England 
schools, for example—little emphasis was 
given to either individual or cultural de- 
velopment. 

In the nineteenth century an active line 
of scientists profoundly affected the whole 
philosophy of education and its function. 
To mention but a few names, Schleiden 
with the cell theory, Darwin with the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis, Mendel with experi- 
mental facets on heredity, Weissman and 
the germ-plasm theory, Waldeyer and the 
synaptic theory of the nervous system— 
those and a host of others gave us facts and 
a philosophy out of which modern elemen- 
tary education arose. 

Beginning with the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, scientific studies were 
undertaken relative to the materials taught, 
activities in teaching and learning, and re- 
sults of instruction. The succeeding years 
have witnessed the growth of a great body 
of knowledge regarding the elementary 
school and its program. Attempts, some- 
what less successful, have been made to 
orient higher institutions in the light of 
modern bio-psychological findings and edu- 
cational philosophy. 

The history of education is the history of 
certain ideas which have worked themselves 
out in educational philosophy and methods. 
Our purpose here is to trace the recent rise 
of modern elementary education and to sug- 
gest its importance in the development of a 
greater civilization. 
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Elementary education more nearly than 
any other level of our educational system 
is the product of modern and recent move- 
ments. While it is influenced by traditions 
and traditional material handed down from 
the past, yet in a very real sense it is the 
product of the modern scientific and social 
era. 

Beginning with the present century, a 
number of influences were at work which 
powerfully affected the course of educa- 
tional development. The relation between 
education and economic development was 
being stressed. Time and space were being 
measured by new methods of communication 
and travel. Scientific findings and methods 
were playing an increasingly important part 
in the development of curricular materials 
and even in their application to problems 
of human life. 

The first quarter of this century found 
the developmental concept of life working 
itself out in two directions in a study of 
the child. The one, a predeterministie phi- 
losophy, was based on the idea that what 
the child is to become in mental stature 
and personality is largely fixed by heredity. 
The other, a mechanistic psychology, was 
based on the idea that learning took place 
through drill on specific elements. Both 
hypotheses tended to emphasize individual- 
istic aspects of development to the neglect 
of the social and environmental. The 
former resulted in all that body of litera- 
ture, dealing with the inheritance and con- 
staney of intelligence and other mental 
traits, whether biological or social. The 
latter resulted in the situation-bond-re- 
sponse hypothesis and a vast body of ex- 
perimental literature, dealing with learning. 

During the first quarter of the century, 
the elementary school, in its organization 
and selection of materials, simply carried 
out the developmental concept of the clos- 
ing years of the last century. This was 
a mechanistic age in education. It was 
thought that the child learned by the estab- 
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lishment of certain synaptic connections in 
the nervous system through the means of 
sequentially organized materials and drill. 
Special methods of teaching reading, teach- 
ing spelling and the like were emphasized. 

Although individual development was 
stressed, we were more concerned with the 
mechanics of learning and the skills ac- 
quired than we were with character and 
personality results. The very basis of our 
educational philosophy precluded emphasis 
on environmental or social influences on the 
child. 

By the beginning of the present quarter 
of the twentieth century old biological and 
psychological findings had been tested, and 
newer educational philosophies were arising. 
As a result, man is no longer regarded as de- 
veloping systematically along a pattern defi- 
nitely described by the atomistic psychology. 
Development is no longer considered the 
gradual unfolding of hereditary traits. 
Growth occurs in a child as he responds 
to environmental factors, and his develop- 
ment is determined in some of its most im- 
portant aspects by the nature of the mate- 
rials and the condition under which he re- 
acts to them. 

Education is more than the acquisition 
of skills and knowledge. Not knowledge, 
but the love of knowledge and the desire 
to acquire and use it characterize the edu- 
cated man. 

We live in a dualistic world, because all 
our tools of thinking and expression are 
dualistic. Our language is dualistic in its 
elements. 

We speak of the self and the environment ; 
yet we know that each child develops his 
own knowledges and emotions and builds 
his own world through his own activities. 
More and more we realize that we, through 
the guidance of others, make our own world, 
and this epigenetic philosophy of education 
now begins to predominate in the elemen- 
tary school. 

The world of the child may be made vague 
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and indefinite through the use of remote 
and abstract materials in the curriculum. 
We have done too much of this in our 
schools, and the results are all too well 
known. We see them in our wasted lands 
and the migratory character of our people, 
in the drabness of the homes in our rural 
districts and the slums of our cities. We 
pay for them in our wasted human re- 
sources. If we would build a better life in 
our region and nation, then we must find 
what the elements of a greater civilization 
are and develop concrete materials for our 
elementary schools. 

To many of us it has never occurred that 
the traditional materials which have been 
handed down through the centuries might 
not be entirely adequate for individuals in 
the modern world. The attempt to organize 
the traditional subjects and subject-matter 
in the light of the findings of child psy- 
chology has been fashionable. 

Little or no attention has been paid to the 
fact that it is not the child who has changed. 
He has been the same since the dawn of his- 
tory. But civilization changes. Our notions 
and concepts of space, time, human rela- 
tions, economic values, social organization 
change from generation to generation—in- 
deed, from decade to decade. 

Let us here make a distinction between 
educative materials on the one hand and 
cultural and vocational on the other. The 
distinction lies not, as is usually supposed, 
in the materials themselves, but in the de- 
veloping child. Materials given early in 
life are largely educative in that interests, 
attitudes, life purposes, outlook on the 
world and all the fundamental person- 
ality characters, based on the emotions, are 
largely laid on them as a foundation. Re- 
gardless of what the materials are, if they 
are given early in life, they must be consid- 
ered of educative value. We must remember 
that learning ranges all the way from that 
which is definitely harmful through a point 
where the materials have neither harmful 
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nor beneficial effect to that which is of very 
ereat value to the individual and society. 
Certain materials have more desirable edu- 
cative value than others; but, regardless of 
their nature, materials used in instruction 
before adolescence must be considered as 
educative and not vocational or even useful 
for the purpose of developing a liberal cul- 
ture. After adolescence materials are less 
educative. The speaker here uses the word 
educative in the sense that the materials of 
instruction do something to the fundamental 
personality and character of the individual. 
They influence the organismic pattern of the 
growing child. 

Educative materials must be measured 
then in two terms—their nature and the 
time of life at which they are given. 

Let us remember that, while the innate 
ability of individuals may be largely deter- 
mined biologically, the content of mind, 
points of view, interests, character traits 
and the like are determined through ex- 
perience. Personality and the adjustment 
of certain phases of personal appearance 
are developed chiefly in response to social 
environment. 

We have very inadequate scientific mate- 
rials on the development of personality 
and character traits. The great psycho- 
logical laboratories have explored the bio- 
logical basis of mind, the contents of mind, 
and how these contents are derived. But 
we have made only a beginning in the study 
of what may be even the more fundamental 
elements in the development of a culture 
and of a civilization, namely, personality 
and character. 

Unfortunately, the school has not been 
able to codify the contents and methods 
needed for the development of forms of 
expression which are desirable as well as 
it has the methods and materials for de- 
veloping knowledges. Frequently the school 
has assumed that what the child wanted to 
express was worthy of encouragement. We 
have often failed to realize that what the 
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child wants to express is frequently laid on a 
basis of undesirable interests and attitudes 
which have been developed in unfavorable 
surroundings. The school must realize the 
true nature of self-expression and creative- 
ness and must realize that this rests on 
previous experiences and on the acquisition 
of techniques of desirable self-expression. 

Too often self-expression is confused with 
self-indulgence and slovenly habits of work. 
High standards of work, desirable goals 
for personal relationships, accurate infor- 
mation, all presuppose accurate, definite, 
well-defined, conscientiously codified modes 
of behavior. 

The individual has value as an individual, 
but he has more as a member of the social 
group, seeking the larger goals of civiliza- 
tion. Materials may no longer be selected 
and learned because of their value for men- 
tal gymnastics but are to be learned because 
they put the individual in touch with life 
and make him a better member of the social 
group. He is given the opportunity for an 
education not that he may be better able to 
take advantage of opportunities for selfish 
advancement but that he may prepare him- 
self for wholesome living and service. The 
interests of the individual and his fellows 
are the same—the development of a better 
civilization. 

Let us plan to put into the school cur- 
riculum and into the training of our teach- 
ers educative materials of a nature that will 
produce a great culture, a better life, a de- 
veloping civilization. The home as the one 
fundamental element in civilization receives 
little attention in the basic educative mate- 
rials of the school. ; 

The South is essentially a rural area, and 
we might expect its educational system to 
be somewhat influenced by this fact. Those 
who are best acquainted with the area know 
only too well the disparity between what is 
and what might be. The teacher in the ele- 
mentary school is the key to the situation. 

We have in our Southern region 17 per 
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cent. of the cultivated area of the nation, 
but we have 61 per cent. of all the eroded 
land. We have a most favorable climate 
and a soil originally as fertile as any in the 
world ; yet we find our region ranking lowest 
in almost every measure which may be ap- 
plied. The average farm in the nation is 
worth $10,200. The highest average for 
and state in our region is $8,500, with the 
lowest $2,200. The value of farm imple- 
ments for the nation as a whole averages 
$724 per farm. The highest in the South 
(in the state of Florida) is $414. The low- 
est average farm income for any state out- 
side of the South is $1,400. The highest in 
the South is $994. 

There were, in 1930, 2,800,000 tenant 
farmers in the United States. Of these, 66 
per cent. were in the South—1,000,000 white 
tenants and 800,000 colored. One half of 
all the white tenants in the nation are in 
the South, where 17 per cent. of the nation’s 
total area is under cultivation. In other 
words, we have 17 per cent. of the acreage 
under cultivation, but we have 66 per cent. 
of the tenancy, and we have half of the white 
tenancy. 

Properly emotionalized personal relation- 
ships, love of home and family are char- 
acteristic of all civilizations of a high order. 
Would we house our people better, preserve 
the fertility of our soil and eradicate ten- 
aney? Then let us start, not in Washington 
but with a definite program in our elemen- 
tary school which will produce a generation 
of adults who love the soil, the forests and 
the streams and who love to do creative 
labor. 

A sense of values is set up early in life. 
Let us provide materials for the elementary 
school which will set the child’s standard 
of values for life. Somehow education has 
not kept pace with developments in eco- 
nomics, philosophy and science. Values are 
derived from notions of human welfare. 
They are not inherent in things or in people 
but in relationships between people and 
between people and things. The value of 
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the individual resides not in what he has, 
but in what he is and does. 

Human value does not reside in an easy 
life but in an active, assertive giving life. 
It need not come from a fine and expensive 
education but from personality traits and 
habits which the individual develops in early 
years. 

For this reason, materials dealing with 
human wants and needs must be a part of 
the elementary school curriculum. 

It is highly important that teachers in 
the elementary school realize that happiness 
resides in activity, that it never resides in 
what an individual has but always in what 
he does. Happiness resides in self-expres- 
sion, in activity for others. Therefore, it 
never depends on what an individual re- 
ceives but always on what he gives. In our 
educational planning the child must be made 
to think less of receiving and more of 
creating. 

Would we develop great institutions for 
the diffusion of technological information 
and the training of specialists for an indus- 
trial civilization? If so, a basis for life in- 
terest in scientific investigation must be laid 
in the elementary school. To-day in our 
schools there is no basis for the develop- 
ment of such interests and attitudes as will 
earry the child in life to a high pinnacle 
of specialization and service. 

As in the early part of this century, the 
work of the psychologists, notably Thorn- 
dike and his group, determined the educa- 
tional policy and philosophy for a quarter 
of a century; so are those who are working 
in the broad phases of social philosophy, 
sociology, determining for us the educa- 
tional program for our region. 

The laws of child growth, learning and 
development are fairly well outlined for us. 
The psychology of the individual is a fairly 
definite science. We need the other side of 
the picture. What are the economic and 
social conditions of our region? What edu- 
cational measures may we employ to raise 
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the level of living? Wasted land, timber 
and natural resources in general, and wasted 
human energy through crime, disease and 
habits of indolence are tremendous. 

We face a future when all the agencies 
interested in the betterment of life in our 
section shall join forces. Some of our ob- 
jectives are being clearly defined for us. 
A love of home and a desire to build more 
substantial homes, a love of plants and ani- 
mals and a desire to conserve our forests, a 
desire to beautify our homes in both rural 
and urban areas must be developed. Health 
service and a recognition of the value of 
health must become conscious in our people. 
Industry and thrift must become an emo- 
tionalized habit, and the necessity for in- 
dustry and thrift must be known to all our 
people. 
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Habits and attitudes are difficult of 
analysis ; but the school, in the course of the 
years, must definitely plan a program which 
will give the average man certain habits of 
character and personality, which will make 
him a better individual and a better citizen. 

This has been essentially the philosophy 
of Peabody College under the leadership 
of my predecessor, President Payne, who, 
with great zeal and enthusiasm, saw the task 
of teacher education in the light of its in- 
fluence on the unfolding of human person- 
ality through the child. Because the needs 
are great our opportunities are great. We 
pledge our continued friendship and ¢o- 
operation with Vanderbilt and Searritt, 
with other sister institutions in the city, 
and with all civilizing agencies in our com- 
munity, our region and our nation. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WAR WORK OF CHINESE STUDENTS 


An Associated Press dispatch dated from 
Hankow, China, on February 12 printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune reads: 


With their colleges and universities blasted into 
ruins by Japanese bombs and shells, students in 
many districts of China have laid aside their text- 
books and instead have become actors, camp enter- 
tainers and war workers. 

Boys and girls from primary schools, some of 
them no more than nine years old, have joined these 
bands of student actors. Many are war refugees, 
separated from their parents in the mass migra- 
tion of civilians from the Shanghai and Nanking 
areas, and without any assurance that their parents 
are still living. 

Making their own costumes, writing the intensely 
patriotic plays they produce and often walking 
from one town to the next carrying their costumes 
and accessories, these bands of students are touring 
rural districts all through central and western 
China. Aside from the entertainment they provide, 
they have dedicated themselves to doing their part 
in arousing the masses of Chinese peasants to 
greater spiritual and mental resistance to Japanese 
occupation. 

In other districts classes in philosophy, Chinese 
classics and literature have given way to concen- 
trated lessons in political science, agricultural 


reconstruction, first aid, self-protection, military 
drill and civic organization. 

Honan Province, in central China, has dispatched 
4,400 students, many of whom are girls, into rural 
districts to mobilize the farmers there for war work. 
Other provinces in central and western China are 
likewise utilizing the vigorous and infectiously 
patriotic student-class for civic organization. 

These students serve as liaison mediums with the 
illiterate peasants. They lecture on the military 
and political situations and explain rural recon- 
struction programs now being put into operation 
by the central government. The student workers 
also instruct the peasants in ways and means of 
self-protection and war service behind the fighting 
front. 

Because all available transportation has been 
commissioned for moving troops and supplies to the 
various fronts, many of these student workers must 
walk as far as 200 miles to reach their base of 
operations. 


GRANTS-IN-AID FOR THE STUDY OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


THE American Library Association, under 
the provisions of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, offers to residents of 
the United States and Canada a limited number 
of grants-in-aid for the further study of libra- 
rianship. The purpose of the grants is to make 
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possible a year of study or research in library 
problems for those who, by academic and pro- 
fessional training, experience and personality, 
show promise of contributing to the advance- 
ment of the library profession. 

Candidates must be graduates of approved 
colleges or universities. They should have com- 
pleted successfully at least one year of work in 
a library school, and should have had satisfac- 
tory experience in library work. Furthermore, 
they should present evidence that they are com- 
petent to pursue effectively their proposed stud- 
ies. Under exceptional circumstances, either 
library training or experience may be waived. 
The work of candidates who are given awards 
must be done under the auspices of educational 
institutions recognized as appropriate for the 
supervision of their studies, but need not nec- 
essarily be done in residence. It is intended 
that recipients give full time to their studies, 
the results of which will be expected to consti- 
tute definite contributions to library science. 

The stipend may vary from $750 to $1,500 or 
more, according to the requirements and qualifi- 
cations of the recipient. When warranted it 
may be renewed for a second year, but a re- 
newal should not be anticipated by any appli- 
cant. Grants will be conditioned upon the ac- 
ceptance of the applicant by the institution 
chosen to administer the work. 

Each appointee will be required to submit to 
the committee a mid-year report of progress as 
well as the final report of the results of the 
year’s work. The director of the library school, 
or some other qualified officer of the educational 
institution supervising the work, will be asked 
to evaluate it. Theses or other productions will 
be subject to the disposition of the Committee 
on Fellowships and Scholarships, except as 
modified by local university regulations. 

Requests for further information should be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee, F. 
L. D. Goodrich, care American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


THE WALTER HINES PAGE TRAVEL- 
ING SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE London Times announces that the Walter 
Hines Page traveling scholarships will again be 
offered by the education committee of the En- 
glish-Speaking Union in 1938, to enable teachers 
to visit the United States of America. 
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The holder of the senior Page scholarship (for 
women only) is invited to spend two months in 
America as the guest of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States, and her hostesses 
are prepared to arrange for her to study any 
aspect of American life in which she is inter- 
ested. The scholarship is to the value of £100, 
and complete hospitality is offered in America. 
To meet the remaining traveling and incidental 
expenses the teacher need only provide a fur- 
ther £60. 

In 1938 also three additional Page scholarships 
have again been offered respectively by the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, the National 
Union of Teachers and the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters; these will be 
awarded by the English-Speaking Union. These 
scholarships, which are open to members of their 
respective associations only, provide the same 
American hospitality and opportunities as the 
senior Page scholarship, but are for one month 
and are each to the value of £50. The National 
Union of Teachers’ scholarship is open to men 
and women teachers. 

In addition to these scholarships, in previous 
years several branches of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States offered Page scholar- 
ships to the value of £50, carrying the same con- 
ditions of hospitality, to men or women secon- 
dary or elementary teachers. It is hoped that 
similar scholarships will be offered this year. 

Through the kindness of the Chautauqua In- 
stitution, two scholarships are again offered to 
British women teachers entitling the holders to a 
six weeks’ stay during July and August at the 
Chautauqua summer school in the State of New 
York; one of these will be awarded to an ele- 
mentary teacher. After the summer school, the 
English-Speaking Union of the United States 
offers further hospitality to the holders of the 
scholarships where required, so that the teachers 
have only to pay their traveling and incidental 
expenses (which in 1937 amounted to about £80). 

The American Camping Association also have 
again offered to welcome as their guest for two 
months in the summer of 1938 a British Girl 
Guide leader interested in the camp movement 
of the United States. A program of hospitality 
is arranged which includes visits of a week or a 
fortnight to some of the most interesting sum- 
mer camps in the Eastern States. The chosen 
candidate will be responsible for her own travel- 
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ing expenses to and from America and during 
her two months in that country. These can be 
estimated at about £65. 

The Page scholarships are open to secondary 
and elementary teachers between the ages of 25 
and 45. The address of English-Speaking Union 
is Dartmouth House, 37, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.I. 


COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


A FIVE-YEAR course leading to the degree of 
master of education, and designed to provide 
graduates of the department of physical edu- 
cation with a better knowledge of actual teach- 
ing practices, has been inaugurated at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The new course marks the 
first time that work at the graduate level has been 
offered as a part of the physical education 
curriculum. 

The course will stress a broader knowledge of 
related teaching fields with special emphasis on 
actual teaching situations. Dr. L. F. Keller, 
associate professor of physical education and 
director of teacher training, believes that gradu- 
ates of the new course will not only be better 
equipped to carry on the duties of the modern 
teacher of physical education, but also will be 
better fitted to share community and civic re- 
sponsibilities. 

Requirements for the advanced degree include 
election by the student of two minor studies, in 
addition to taking the major part of his work 
in physieal education, or the selection of another 
major field of study in addition to the required 
physical edueation course. Thus, for example, 
the student may elect to fulfil minor require- 
ments in sociology and chemistry, or he may 
take work leading to the usual bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in English in addition to his phys- 
ical education work. 

The graduate degree and the five-year cur- 
riculum will be administered by the College of 
Edueation of the university by special authoriza- 
tion of the Board of Regents, other advanced 
courses being administered by the Graduate 
School. 

Among the bases for the establishment of the 
five-year plan are the recommendation of a con- 
tinued eurriculum in educational studies which 
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was presented at the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Universities a year ago 
by a special committee on the program of gradu- 
ate study for the preparation of secondary teach- 
ers. Members of this committee were President 
L. D. Coffman, of Minnesota, Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
William J. Robbins, of the University of Mis- 
souri. 


THE RADIO LIBRARY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

WIRELESS and radio history materials for the 
use of future students are being collected for 
a new library by the Bureau of Radio Broad- 
casting of the University of Michigan. 

Professor Waldo Abbot, director of the broad- 
casting service of the university, states that it 
is believed to be the first collection of its kind 
in America. The new library will contain all 
material that will be of value to broadcasters, 
advertising specialists and students of broad- 
casting. He points out that 

Much of the broadcast material that has influ- 
enced national thought and speech has been thrown 
away after the programs have gone into the air. 
It is the intent of the University Broadcasting 
Library to save for future research workers as 
much as possible of what is now being broadcast. 


A group of 125 books, brochures and papers 
with which to initiate the library has been re- 
ceived through the courtesy of William S. Paley, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
In addition to many publications dealing with 
the network itself and its 115 stations, there 
are included surveys of the radio field, listening 
groups and their habits and preferences for the 
years between 1927 and the present. A basis 
for the library lay in the collection over past 
years of a group of similar materials by Pro- 
fessor Abbot. 

Accompanying the gift of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System was a letter from Mr. 
Paley which read in part: “I am gratified by 
your action in starting this reference library. 
I am confident that in future years it will prove 
of immeasurable value to students and writers 
of radio, and we are glad to know that this 
initial group of our publications will be housed 
on the same campus with the William L. Clem- 
ents Library, whose famous collections of Amer- 
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ican documents make it one of the outstanding 
institutions in the country.” 

Pamphlets and reports issued by networks and 
stations, by agencies and advertisers, surveys, 
publicity of all types, scripts of sustaining and 
of sponsored programs, radio addresses, educa- 
tional programs, announcements, 
magazines and books are being catalogued in 
the library as fast as they are received. Pro- 
fessor Abbot recently issued a plea to all those 
connected with radio broadeasting to help in the 
building up of the collection. 


commercial 


THE AMERICAN STUDENT UNION 

A RECOMMENDATION that the right to form 
chapters be denied the American Student Union 
in any New York City high schools has been 


made in a report submitted by the committee on. 


teacher growth and student welfare of the High 
School Principals Association. The point is 
made that the control of local chapters lies 
clearly with its national governing body, and 
not with school authorities. At present no club 
or group of students not subject to the control 
of the Board of Education or its representa- 
tives is recognized. The committee found that 
in three schools, New Utrecht, Samuel Tilden 
and DeWitt Clinton, the American Student 
Union has an unofficial status which permits it 
to meet in school with a faculty adviser. The 
report says: 


Charters should be granted only to clubs educa- 
tional in purpose and not to organizations of an 
action or agitational type. 


According to Dr. Elias Lieberman, chairman 
of the committee, the whole matter of the rela- 
tionship of high schools to groups not entirely 
under the control of school authorities needs 
further study. In behalf of the high-school com- 
mittee, he advised “patient and sympathetic con- 
sideration as such relationships evolve.” Mrs. 
Johanna M. Lindlof, Queens representative on 
the Board of Education, approved the com- 


mittee’s report. She believes that the American 


Student Union is “ecommunistically inclined” and 
is not sincere in carrying out its platform. 
Members of the committee, besides Dr. Lieber- 
man, are Hyman Alpern, A. Mortimer Clark, 
Leonard Covello, Henry E. Hein, John M. 
Loughran and John F. MeNeill. 
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STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION By 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

TuHat a grant of $200,000 from the General 
Education Board for a five-year study of teacher 
education has been received by the American 
Council on Education has been announced by 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of the council. 
Special projects growing out of the general 
study will necessitate an additional subsidy. The 
study will be directed by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, at 
the headquarters of the council in Washington. 
General responsibility for planning the project 
will be placed in an advisory committee whose 
chairman will be Dr. Payson Smith, of Harvard 
University, formerly State Commissioner -of 
Education in Massachusetts. 

In the United States approximately 33 mil- 
lion persons, or a fourth of the entire popula- 
tion, are enrolled in schools and universities. 
Over a million teachers are employed. The an- 
nual cost of education is approximately $3,000,- 
000,000. As outlined at present the proposed 
study of teacher education will consider vital 
problems in the preparation of teachers for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and colleges and 
universities. It calls for simultaneous study of 
similar problems in all types of institutions and 
it is expected that from this cooperative pro- 
cedure a series of basie statements of principles 
and practices will result. 

In announcing its gift Dr. Zook said: 

No one should have anything but admiration for 
the remarkable development of teacher education 
which has taken place in this country within the 
space of a short century. It has been a develop- 
ment of which we may well feel proud. Neverthe- 
less, in common with most other units in education, 
the institution which trains teachers, i.e., the liberal 
arts college, the normal school, and the teachers 
college, has not defined its objectives clearly. The 
students, who are prospective teachers, are not 
selected with sufficient care and are often below 
average in intelligence. The faculty is frequently 
ill prepared for its task and does not know actual 
school conditions. The institution is often poorly 
administered and inadequately financed. Moreover, 
in many states, the system of certifying teachers 
for appointment is utterly chaotic and out of date. 


In the proposed study the various types of 
institutions concerned with the education of 
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teachers will be drawn in frequently for con- 
sultation. At the same time many of them will 
carry on simultaneously their own studies and 
experiments in the field. State, regional and 
national conferences will be called to coordinate 
the aims and objectives of those who are coop- 
erating. There will be three main steps in the 
development of the study. The first of these 
will be the selection of issues in teacher educa- 
tion to be studied, the second the selection of 
projects suitable for experimentation and the 
third the seleetion of projects suitable for dem- 
onstration. 

As part of its program in the field of teacher 
education, the American Council on Education 
is cooperating with six national professional or- 
ganizations in the sponsorship of a conference 
on this subjeet in Atlantie City on February 26. 
The conference will be held in conjunction with 
the sessions of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 
preside, and three speakers will represent the 
employers of teachers. Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, president of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, will speak for the 
school board; Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superinten- 
dent of schools, Denver, Colorado, for the 
schoo] executive, and Merrill Denison, critic and 
author, New York City, for the lay public. 
Replies to the three speakers will be made by 
Dean Henry W. Holmes, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, President Frank 
ki. Baker, Milwaukee State Teachers College, and 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction of Virginia. Dr. Bigelow will 
also take part in the discussion. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS BY THE 
NEW YORK ACADEMY OF 
MEDICINE 
A LECTURE series on “The Health of the 
Pupil” was instituted for the first time at the 
New York Academy of Medicine, 2 East 103rd 
Street, on Wednesday, February 9, at 4: 00 P.M. 

The lectures are to be given weekly and are 
adapted to teachers in active service in the school 
system of New York City. The series consists of 
fourteen addresses. It was organized under the 
joint auspices of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and the Board of Edueation of the 
City of New York. A registration of three 
hundred and fifty teachers is expected. 
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The program follows: February 9, The Intro- 
ductory Lecture, The Teacher’s Responsibility 
for the Health of her Pupils, Dr. Dorothy B. 
Nyswander; February 16, The Developing 
Child, Dr. Harry Bakwin; February 23, 
Glandular Abnormalities, Dr. Donovan J. Me- 
Cune; Mareh 2, The Influence of Nutrition 
upon Health, Dr. Josephine Kenyon; March 
9, Nutrition and the School Child, Dr. Parker 
Dooley; March 16, Posture Problems, Dr. 
Royal S. Haynes; March 23, Nose, Throat, 
Tonsils and Adenoids, Upper Respiratory Sys- 
tem, Dr. Lee M. Hurd; March 30, Special 
Senses—The Eyes, Dr. John H. Dunnington; 
April 6, Special Senses—The Ears, Dr. Ed- 
mund P. Fowler; April 13, The Teeth, Dr. 
John Oppie McCall; April 27, Behavior Prob- 
lems in School Life, Dr. Frank J. O’Brien; 
May 4, The Communicable Diseases, Dr. 
Philip Stimson; May 11, Safety in Daily Life, 
Dr. Herbert Stack; May 18, The Teacher’s 
Health, Dr. Hugh G. Rowell; May 25, Exami- 
nation. 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE DEAN OF 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Dr. JoHN W. WirtuHers, dean of the New 
York University School of Education for the 
past seventeen years, will retire next Septem- 
ber upon reaching the age of seventy years. In 
case a successor is not found before September 
1, Assistant Dean E. George Payne, chairman 
of the department of educational psychology and 
editor-in-chief of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, will serve as acting dean until an 
incumbent is named. 

The School of Education was called the School 
of Pedagogy when Dean Withers came to New 
York in 1921. Dean Withers changed the name 
to that now in use and instituted a $3,000,000 
program, which included a new building, new 
equipment and a greatly increased instructional 
staff. 

The growth of the School of Education under 
Dr. Withers may be seen in the growth of stu- 
dent registration. In 1921 there were 141 stu- 
dents enrolled in the school, while now the regis- 
tration is over 8,000. Seventeen years ago the 
few students in the school were largely New 
York City teachers attending classes on a part- 
time basis. The present student body represents 
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every state in the union and many foreign 
countries. 

Dr. Withers was born in Ben Lomond, W. Va., 
in 1868. He received the degrees of B.S., A.B. 
and D.Ped. from the National Normal Univer- 
sity at Lebanon, Ohio. Yale University awarded 
him the degree of master of arts in 1902 and of 
doctor of philosophy in 1904. From 1902 to 
1904 he was university fellow at Yale. The 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on him 
by Washington University, St. Louis, in 1917, 
and by the University of Missouri in 1918. 

Prior to serving as president of the National 
Normal University from 1897 to 1901, Dr. 
Withers was a teacher in the country schools of 
West Virginia for three years, principal of 
Kentucky Normal School for two years, dean 
of the preparatory school, teacher of college 
mathematies and vice-president of the National 
Normal University. In 1904-05 he was princi- 
pal of Yeatman High School, St. Louis, and 
from 1905 to 1917 he was president of the 
Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis. For the 
four years preceding his appointment to New 
York University, he was superintendent of 
schools in St. Louis. 

In addition to his post as dean of the School 
of Education, Dr. Withers is professor of edu- 
cational administration and dean of the summer 
session of the School of Education and Graduate 
School. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. RatpH W. TyLer, professor of education 
and research associate of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the Ohio State University, 
has been appointed professor and head of the 
department of education and chief examiner of 
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the Board of Examinations of the University 
of Chicago. He will take up his work on Octo- 
ber 1. He will succeed as head of the depart- 
ment Dr. Charles H. Judd, who reaches the age 
of retirement in June. 

Dr. Judd, who was at that time professor of 
psychology and director of the Psychological 
Laboratory of Yale University, was made head 
of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago in 1909. He is now in Washington 
on leave of absence, directing research for the 
National Resources Committee on the relation 
of education to government. As a member of 
the President’s Committee on Education he also 
is conducting a study on the relation of general 
to vocational education. 

Dr. L. L. Thurstone, professor of psychology, 
has been acting as chief examiner of the Board 
of Examinations since it was instituted, a posi- 
tion that he accepted until a suitable appoint- 
ment could be made. 

Dr. Tyler was born in Chicago in 1902; did 
his undergraduate work at Doane College, and 
received the master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in 1923 and the Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago in 1927. While work- 
ing for his doctorate, Dr. Tyler studied chiefly 
with Dr. W. W. Charters, head of the depart- 
ment of education at the Ohio State University, 
and Dr. Karl J. Holzinger, whose field is that 
of statistics and educational measurement. He 
was a high-school teacher at Pierre, S. D., in 
1921; assistant supervisor of sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska from 1922 to 1927, and the 
following two years associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of North Carolina. He 
was appointed associate professor of education 
at the Ohio State University in 1930, and in 1931 
was given the rank of professor. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Apotr A. BERLE, JR., professor of cor- 
poration law at Columbia University, has been 
nominated for Assistant Secretary of State at 
Washington, D. C. He takes the place of Hugh 
Wilson, who has been named ambassador to 
Germany. It is said that he will serve as execu- 
tive assistant to Secretary Hull on trade and 
fiscal matters coordinating departmental activi- 
ties. 


RouaLtp B. Woopwarp, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Gordon Knox Bell, of New York City, 
Republican nominees, were elected by the legis- 
lature on February 9 members of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. Mr. Woodward was reelected for a 
twelve-year term. Mr. Bell will fill the unex- 
pired term on the board of Chancellor James 
Byrne, who resigned last August. 
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Dr. Ross G. Harrison, Sterling professor of 
biology at Yale University, has been elected 
chairman of the National Research Council, 
to sueceed Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, who has ac- 
cepted the position of executive director of the 
National Advisory Cancer Council of the Public 
Health Service. 


Dr. Lotus D. Corrman, president of the 
University of Minnesota, who has been granted 
leave of absence for a year to recuperate from 
illness, will spend the remainder of the winter 
in the southwest. 


FREDERIC ERNST, who was recently elected 
associate superintendent of schools for New 
York City, has been placed in charge of the 
junior and senior high-school division of the 
city school system. He succeeds Dr. John S. 
Roberts, who died on February 1. He has been 
in charge of this division during the prolonged 
illness of Dr. Roberts. 


Dr. Vivian T. Smirx, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools for Lexington, IIl., has been 
named president of the Upper Iowa University 
at Fayette, Ia. He will assume his new position 
on August 1. 


Dr. Harotp C. Jaguitu, formerly president 
of Illinois College, has been appointed pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Connecticut, effective 
on Mareh 1. 


Dr. Ropert Witu1AMs Woon, professor of ex- 
perimental physies at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity since 1901, and Dr. Herbert Spencer Jen- 
nings, professor of zoology since 1906, will retire 
in June. 


Dr. Lynn A. Emerson has been appointed 
professor of industrial education at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He will be a member of the faculties 
of both the rural and engineering schools of the 
university. 


At Vassar College Dr. Lyle H. Lanier, of 
Vanderbilt University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of psychology to sueceed Dr. Margaret 
Floy Washburn, professor emeritus, who retired 
in June. Dr. Boris G. Karpov, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed instructor 
in astronomy. Dr. Elizabeth J. Magers has 
been promoted to an associate professorship of 
physiology and Dr. Elizabeth Butler and Dr. 
Madelene Pierce to assistant professorships of 
zoology. 
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C. C. Lams, principal of the Lewiston Junior 
High School, Idaho, has been appointed registrar 
of the Lewiston State Normal School. He sue- 
ceeds Mrs. Lovica Shropshire, who has resigned. 
Mr. Lame is president of the Inland Empire 
Edueation Association and of the Idaho Cur- 
riculum Society and is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Improvement of Instruction of the 
Idaho Education Association. 


Dr. G. H. Sansere has been reelected super- 
intendent of the Rochester, N. Y., public schools. 
He has held this position for the past thirteen 
years. 


Dr. A. PavuL Gossard, superintendent of 
schools at Marseilles, Ill., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Bloomington, IIl., public 
schools. He will assume the work of Dr. James 
Armour Lindsay, who resigned on December 15. 


Dr. Epmunp E. Day, president of Cornell 
University, has been appointed a director of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank. In com- 
menting on the appointment the New York 
Herald Tribune remarked : “Dr. Day is an econo- 
mist with a very high rating. After experience 
as a professor of economics at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Harvard University and the University of 
Michigan, he was associated with the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and then in 
1928 became director of the social sciences for 
the Rockefeller Foundation.” 


RicHarpD Pattee, assistant professor of social 
sciences in the University of Puerto Rico, has 
accepted an invitation of the Department of 
State to join its division of American republics. 
He has been asked to inaugurate a program of 
cultural interchanges between the United States 
and Central and South American universities. 


Dr. Epwarp K. Ranp, Pope professor of 
Latin at Harvard University, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Institut de France. 
He succeeds the late Dr. Stephen H. Langdon, 
professor of Assyriology at the University of 
Oxford. 


Ar the twentieth annual Oregon Press Confer- 
ence held on January 20, 21 and 22, Dr. Erie 
W. Allen, dean of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Oregon, was presented on the 
oceasion of the celebration of his twenty-five 
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years as dean with a gold watch, chain and fra- 
ternity key from the members of the Sigma Delta 
Chi together with a volume of one hundred and 
twenty-five letters written by his former students 
and others. 


Dean Liperty Hype BAaILey, emeritus pro- 
fessor of agriculture and dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, has been presented 
with the ruby award of Epsilon Sigma Phi, na- 
tional honorary extension fraternity. This 
award is the highest offered by the fraternity 
and was given to Dr. Bailey for his achieve- 
ments as one of the “leading rural statesmen of 
the world.” 


Dr. WaA.tLace NoresTEIN, Sterling professor 
of history at Yale University, delivered two 
Schouler lectures at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity on February 14 and 16. 


Dr. JEROME D. GREEN, secretary to the cor- 
poration of Harvard University, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual luncheon in com- 
memoration of the establishment of Harvard 
College in 1636, of the Colonial Daughters of the 
Seventeenth Century held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, on February 8. 


Dr. THomas Woopy, professor of education 
at the University of Pennsylvania, lectured on 
February 10 before the Lancaster Branch of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science on “Going Abroad to Save Democracy.” 


Dr. G. F. Hickson, secretary to the Board of 
Extra-mural Studies at the University of Cam- 
bridge, will lecture at various colleges and uni- 
versities in this country between March 21 and 
the end of April. He is offering lectures on 
British foreign policy and illustrated lectures 
on the University of Cambridge. Further in- 
formation in regard to Dr. Hickson’s lectures 
may be obtained from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, New York City. 


Dr. Harry W. Ty.er, professor emeritus of 
mathematies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from 1916 to 1930, general secre- 
tary of the American Association of University 
Professors, died on February 2 in his seventy- 
fifth year. 


Dr. JoHN GRAHAM Brooks, who had held 
professorships in economies at Harvard Univer- 
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sity, the University of Chieago and the Univer. 
sity of California, died on February 8 at the 
age of ninety-one years. 


Dr. BENNETT M. BrIGMAN, since its organiza- 
tion in 1924 dean of the School of Engineering 
of the University of Louisville, died on Febru- 
ary 8 at the age of fifty-six years. 


Dr. Henry RusHTON FalRCLOUGH, emeritus 
professor of classic literature at Stanford Uni- 
versity, died on February 12. He was seventy- 
five years old. 


Miss Miriam STANSFIELD DRAPER, until her 
retirement in 1927 for twenty-five years libra- 
rian at the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died on February 8. 


THERE will be two sessions of the National 
Council of Childhood Education during the 
meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantie City, N. J., from 
February 26 to March 3. At a luncheon meet- 
ing on Monday, February 28, thirteen organiza- 
tions concerned with the welfare and guidance 
of young children will give five-minute oral re- 
ports on activities during the past year and 
plans for the coming year. On March 1 an 
afternoon session will consider the unmet needs 
of children. Katherine Lenroot, Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor; Mary Dabney 
Davis, Office of Education, U. 8. Department of 
the Interior, and Maycie K. Southall, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, are 
among those who will participate. Both sessions 
will be held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Jennie 
Wahlert, president of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, will preside at the luncheon 
meeting, and Ruth Andrus, retiring president of 
the National Association for Nursery Education, 
will preside at the second session of the council. 
Lucey Lord, of Atlantic City, is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 


LiprarRIANs from the United States and from 
several Latin American countries will attend the 
first convention of the Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical and Library Association, which is be- 
ing held in Washington. D. C., on February 18 
and 19. The association was organized in 1931 
for the purpose of promoting bibliographical 
study throughout the Americas. Archives, inter- 
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American library matters, bibliographies and 
similar subjects will be discussed. 


Tue University of Rochester Chapter of 
Sigma Xi will hold its seventh annual Sigma Xi 
day on February 22 under Dr. Benjamin H. 
Willier, president of the local group. Plans are 
being made for lecture-demonstrations which 
will be of interest to the general public as well 
as to professional men of science. As in pre- 
vious years, a lecture-demonstration will be held 
for science students in local high schools. This 
year Dr. Leo A. DuBridge, Harris professor 
of physies at the university, will lecture on the 
nature and uses of electricity. The evening lec- 
ture will be given by Dr. K. S. Lashley, of the 
Laboratory of Physiological Psychology of Har- 
vard University. All meetings will be free to 
the publie. 


Tue University of Wisconsin observed the 
seventy-sixth anniversary of its founding on 
February 11, and alumni dinners were held 
throughout the nation. The principal one was 
addressed by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. His address 
was broadeast over the National Broadcasting 
Corporation network. President Dykstra, of the 
university, opened the program, speaking from 
Madison, Wis. Alumni of New York City as- 
sembled for dinner at the Town Hall Club. Carl 
Beck presided and Frank Rising, management 
and labor editor of Business Week, spoke. His 
topie was, “Can Labor and Management Afford 
to Continue Their Fight?” 


THE Harvard University Library, the largest 
university library in the world, reports that it 
now contains 3,863,050 volumes and pamphlets, 
an inerease of 67,448 during the academic year 
1936-37. The library was used during the year 
by 727 visiting scholars, who came from 276 
different colleges and institutions, by far the 
widest distribution ever recorded. The largest 
gifts of money received during the year were: 
$15,000 from Lucius N. Littauer, ’78, of New 
York, for the purchase of Hebrew books; $4,- 
235 from the estate of Professor Hans C. G. 
von Jagemann, for the purchase of books relat- 
ing to Germany, and $1,250 from J. Pierpont 
Morgan, ’89, of New York, for the general pur- 
poses of the library. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
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Boston, - during 1937 were $556 more than the 
$40,506 received in 1936. The report states that 
“even this slight increase is gratifying.” There 
was a decline in attendance last year of more 
than 90,000 below that of 1936. It is stated 
that the “drop may be accounted for by the fact 
that in 1936 there were two loan exhibitions 
which had unusual popularity and brought peo- 
ple to the museum by the thousands.” In regard 
to the school of the museum, the enrolment in 
December of 1937 was 173 as against 170 in 
1936. This increase is said to be more significant 
than it appears, since last year there were many 
more part-time students than are on the rolls 
this year. The report also calls attention to the 
fact that more than 22,000 school children in 
Greater Boston were addressed by members of 
the department of museum extension. 


THE education committee of the State Board 
of Education for Louisiana has approved a 
four-year curriculum for Southeastern Louisiana 
College at Hammond. The board of education 
is expected to give its formal approval as a 
matter of routine. Dr. J. Leon Clark, president 
of the college, who met with the committee, said 
that the first class of approximately thirty-nine 
students would receive degrees under the new 
curriculum in 1939. These students are now in 
the junior class of the college which provides 
for a three-year course. Also, subject to formal 
approval of the State Board of Education, the 
committee approved four-year courses for train- 
ing elementary school teachers in St. Mary 
Dominican College, Holy Cross College, Mar- 
garet Hanson Normal School and Ursuline Col- 
lege, all of New Orleans; St. Vincent’s College, 
Shreveport; Sacred Heart College, Grand Co- 
teau; Southwestern Louisiana College, Lafay- 
ette; Louisiana State Normal, Natchitoches, and 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. Ap- 
proval of three-year teachers’ training for ele- 
mentary teachers was accepted for Mount Car- 
mel College and De La Salle College, both in 
New Orleans. 


CoLGate University, which as an educational 
institution is exempt from participating in the 
Social Security program, plans to set up a pen- 
sion system. The board of trustees has author- 
ized the establishment of a new system to replace 
an old pension plan, in effect for thirteen years. 
Under the old system, which was optional, only 
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faculty members could apply. Under the new 
system every employee of the university is 
eligible. The university will contribute a certain 
sum monthly and the employee will contribute 
the same amount. About a hundred faculty 
members and a hundred employees are eligible. 
James Colby Colgate, of New York, honorary 
president of the board of trustees, has restored 
the $75,000 fund given by Sidney M. Colgate 
and depleted after the depression when the uni- 
versity borrowed money from it. 


THE purchase of a gold mine in Northern 
Quebee for use as a school of practical training 
for young miners has been announced. The 
newly-bought Gale mine is in the Val D’Or area 
in Abitibi County, in the center of a district rich 
in minerals. The government announcement said 
it was equipped to begin training of prospective 
miners in the near future. One hundred stu- 
dents will be taken on in groups for twelve- 
month courses. The first group of applicants 
had already been ordered to report for medical 
examination, and will be sent to the mine as soon 
as possible. The new school has a main shaft of 
two hundred seventy-five feet and two thousand 
five hundred feet of underground workings, 
drifts and cross-cuts on two levels. Other equip- 
ment consists of power plant, pumping station, 
head-frame and mine building. Paul E. Gag- 
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nier, mining engineer, and A. P. Landry, for- 
merly with the Nipissing Mine at Cobalt, Ont., 
will be in charge. Establishment of the mine- 
school is part of the Quebee government’s 
planned program of mining education. Another 
step will be the founding of a school of theo- 
retical mining at Quebec under the direction of 
Laval University. 


THE first anti-gas school in the city of London 
was opened recently at the city mortuary, Golden 
Lane, by F. W. Brundle, chairman of the Special 
Air Raid Precautions Committee of the Corpora- 
tion. The course will consist of 19 lectures, 12 
theoretical and seven practical, each lasting an 
hour. Instruction is to be given in the use of 
respirators, the various war-gases and the meth- 
ods of combating them. An air-lock chamber 
has been installed, leading into another room, 
in which gas-masks will be worn under the same 
conditions as in an air raid. Tear gas will be 
used to demonstrate the functions of the masks. 
On the roof is to be laid a patch of “roadway,” 
on which methods of decontamination will be 
shown. Those attending the courses number 20 
at present, and represent large business houses 
in the city, including the Bank of England. The 
object is to ensure that eventually there will be 
at least one person in every business house who 
can organize air raid precautions. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


ON GIVING GRADES 


EDUCATORS are concerned with examinations, 
seeking to make them fair tests, not so much of 
the students’ ability to accumulate facts as of 
their ability to utilize these facts in the formation 
of adequate judgments. The day is passing 
when, in college, at any rate, facts are regarded 
as ends in themselves; they are important and 
very valuable tools for the attainment of higher 
ends—the creation of sound opinions, which 
(Stevenson quotes Milton as remarking) “in 
good men” are “but knowledge in the making.” 
“All opinions,” he continues, “properly so called, 
are stages on the road to truth. . . . This does 
not apply to formulae got by rote, which are 
stages on the road to nowhere but second child- 
hood and the grave.” The modern college 


teacher does not—or should not—encourage the 
absorption of catchwords. 

Nor does the modern teacher encourage the 
older “catch question.” His aim is not to find 
out what the student does not know, but what he 
knows; how much of the subject he has assimi- 
lated, what he has made his own. To phrase 
questions or topics which will bring this out is 
no mean art; and in appraising the answers, a 
teacher must be able to recognize a mastery of 
the subject (even if sketchily expressed) and to 
differentiate it from a facile loquaciousness which 
masks a superficial acquaintance with the mate- 
rial dealt with. Often when a student is dissatis- 
fied with the grade given, feeling that the low 
mark is the result of original thought which does 
not sufficiently take into account the idiosyn- 
crasies of the instructor, the failure is due not to 
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his originality but to the facet that he did not 
call on all the material he might be expected to 
have mastered. Sometimes, when the student 
repeats what he has heard or what he has read, 
he fails to do so aceurately, and is again marked 
down; even a phonograph reveals the recorded 
impression without error. But parrots and 
phonographs among the undergraduate body are 
looked upon with less favor than ever, no matter 
how perfect their rendition of the course; teach- 
ers seem inclined to agree with Stevenson that 
“it is better to be a fool than to be dead.” 

Bearing in mind that the opinion expressed by 
the undergraduate is not likely to be a final one; 
recognizing that with the accumulation of further 
facts the student will modify his conclusions, 
while the one who repeats (more or less faith- 
fully) what has been told him is intellectually 
stagnant, the teacher is faced with the necessity 
of judging the ability of his pupils. Methods 
vary, and it is interesting to note that the College 
Entrance Examination Board, in its latest report, 
announces a new system of recording grades. 
The board, standing as it does between school 
and college, can combine some of the practices 
of each. 

“The new seale,” says the executive secretary, 
“is designed to give a more exact picture of the 
candidate’s ability than was possible under the 
old percentage system and to do away witi. .ae 
fallacious misinterpretations which have grown 
up about the old scale. The fundamental basis 
of the new system rests on the assumption that 
the greatest service to the colleges and universi- 
ties is achieved by reporting a score which indi- 
cates how a candidate stands with respect to the 
total number of candidates taking board exami- 
nations.” 

It must be kept in mind that the board has to 
pass judgment on the work of pupils from dif- 
ferent schools, with different standards. The 
situation it faces is not comparable to that faced 
by an instructor whose class is more likely to be 
homogeneous. But even here, there are those 
who feel that a certain per cent. of the class 
should be given A, a larger per cent. B, and so 
forth. (We may assume, though not all teachers 
would agree with the percentages, that 5 per 
cent. of the class should get A and E, 20 per 
cent. B and D, 50 per cent., C.) This system has 
the objection that each class establishes its 
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standard—that there is no “absolute standard” 
in the teacher’s mind, or elsewhere; so that in 
one year a student might get a B who in another 
year, when the class average might not be so 
high, would get A for the same work. This, 
clearly, is hardly fair to the individual; and 
many teachers would find this an insurmountable 
objection. On the other hand, when students 
pass from one institution to another, or come 
from schools of varying standards, such com- 
parative rating means more. An A given by one 
college may be comparable with a B, or even a C, 
given by another; and students from both may 
well be rated in ranked order. 

In the old days, when Harvard undergraduates 
took largely the same courses throughout their 
college career, it was easy to rank the members 
of each class, and the highest ten in each remain 
indieated in the Quinquennial Catalogue. When 
the elective system made such ranking difficult, 
if not impossible, the practice ceased; but a 
“Rank List” persisted, on which were recorded 
the names of students getting high grades in 
each course, and this appeared annually. Here 
was no percentage basis, unless in‘ individual 
courses this system held. 

The seale of grades may be that of a hundred, 
which often holds in schools, or of five—indicated 
by the letters A to E. In many colleges where 
the former still holds, instructors are asked to 
mark on a scale of twenty: that is, if they can 
not give eighty, to give seventy-five. This saves 
the Recorder’s Office much correspondence, and 
the teacher many appeals to raise a seventy-nine 
one modest point. Once in a while, a “disci- 
plinary” grade of fifty-nine (a technical failure) 
for overeutting, is made obligatory, without 
regard to the nature of the student’s work; and 
this is easily recognized by the dean for what 
it means. 

In some subjects, it is easy to mark on a basis 
of a hundred; in others, it is almost impossible. 
What, for instance, would be the difference 
between seventy-nine and eighty in an English 
theme? An arithmetic test, of five examples, is 
simple to grade; each sum counts twenty. A 
language test, where the teacher could deduct 
one, two or three points for every error, could 
be mathematically judged; and so of fact- 
examinations in general. But where art or judg- 
ment enters, the mathematical gauge is less valu- 
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able. Most teachers, however, could recognize 
work of high-honor grade (A), of honor grade 
(B), and could tell the difference between a pass 
(C) and a low pass (D) and a failure (E). The 
modern trend is not to stress plus and minus 
values too much; they are rather an indication 
to the individual student of his rank in each 
grade than part of a seale of value. 

Differences of opinion between teachers in 
different sections of a large course are less likely 
to occur where there are fewer distinctions of 
grades. Where one might give an A and another 
a B, both would agree on the “honor” quality 
of the work submitted. Were there but three 
classifications possible—honor, pass, fail—there 
would be fewer divergencies of opinion, even 
between institutions, than we find now. This is 
not to say there would be none; but in general, 
the grading would be fairer. Always borderline 
cases exist; some teachers are always stricter 
than others; some colleges will always be harder 
than others, and perhaps uniformity is a bad 
thing to aim for. Justice, however, is not; and 
the aim of every teacher should be that of the 
College Entrance Examination Board: “to give 
a more exact picture of the candidate’s ability” 
than was possible under whatever system has 
been in force. The instructor does not often 
offer to the same class examinations “at several 
levels”’—but treats upper and underclassmen 
much the same, though he may (subconsciously) 
expect less from the younger students. 

Concludes the board: “The way in which a 
grade is reported is not a matter of great impor- 
tance. The wide variety of grading systems 
now in use is evidence that no one system has 
proved ideal. In general, the trend is away from 
the percentage system. If a new system is 
accepted, time at least is required before misin- 
terpretations grow up about it.” Meanwhile the 
search for an ideal system continues, and one is 
led to wonder if, after all, there are scales upon 
which to weigh the imponderable. 

A grade is merely the outward sign of an 
inward academic grace (or lack of it); and the 
ability to do well on examinations, or even in 
courses, does not always indicate what the stu- 
dent has gained from his work. It is unfortunate 
that grades are so often the basis for academic 
distinction; but whether the latter are based on 
course work over several years, or on one test, 
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or two, it is the grade that counts. And until g 
new gauge is discovered, it is the grade which 
will occupy student and teacher—both of whom 
must accept it for lack of a better method of 
indicating mental accomplishment. 


Rospert WITHINGTON 
SMITH COLLEGE 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHERS’ 
ATTITUDES TO CHILDREN’S 
PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 

THE child is the product of the interplay of 
countless factors in his personal environment. 
The very existence of a behavior problem is 
designated by personal or social attitudes. In 
the active, social sense, there can be no problems 
in behavior unless some one reacts to them as 
such. Moreover, any form of conduct in a child 
may become a problem if it is regarded and 
treated as undesirable behavior by the social 
group in which the individual lives. Thus it 
appears reasonable to believe that the socio- 
pathological problems of the child’s own teacher 
must operate as active factors in the formation 
of problem behavior. It seems difficult to be- 
lieve that the teacher’s rdle in the classroom 
situation is one of daily passivity to the pupils 
in his class. The four walls of each classroom 
enclose forty or fifty distinct and dynamic per- 
sonalities to which the personality of the teacher 
as an adult continually reacts. The child’s be- 
havior and the attitudes teachers take toward it 
are intimately related. The tremendous impor- 
tanee of the personality of the teacher as an 
active (if unwitting) factor in the formation of 
problem behavior in school children has been 
recognized only within the last decade. 

One of the earliest efforts in this direction was 
an experiment conducted by M. E. Haggerty,’ 
in 1923-1924 at the Child Guidance Clinie of the 
University of Minnesota. This study sought to 
discover the incidence of early undesirable be- 
havior symptoms in publie school children based 
on teachers’ estimates of their occurrence. The 
entire school population of a large district con- 
sisting of more than eight hundred children was 
surveyed for this purpose. 

As might have been expected teachers found 
“disinterest in school work,” “cheating,” “lying” 


1M. E. Haggerty, Jour. Educ. Research, 12: 102- 
122, 1925. 
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and “tardiness” to be most frequent. Traits 
such as “imaginative lying” and “obscenity” 
were considered by teachers to be relatively 
unimportant. An interesting point is that teach- 
ers found behavior of undesirable character to 
exist in various forms in 51 per cent. of the 
entire group. 

E. K. Wickman,? who had assisted Haggerty, 
realized the vast implications inherent in the 
problem and determined that it warranted 
further investigation. The resulting hehavior 
problems submitted by the teachers to Wickman 
substantiated the findings in Haggerty’s earlier 
study. They were found either to violate the 
teacher’s sense of morality and her authority, 
or else to disturb the school and classroom order. 

A similar study by MeClure® with Toledo 
teachers arrived at these conclusions: The seven 
traits most frequently reported were in the order 
of frequency : constantly annoys children nearby, 
does not know how to study, excessive whisper- 
ing, careless in written work, general disobedi 
ence and disrespect for teacher, disorder “in| 
intermissions and unreliable. - The five traits 
least frequently reported here: other children 
pick on child, is sensitive about speech, draws 
obscene pictures, does not like teacher, snobbish 
and prefers being alone to playing with others. 

Here again, the original findings of Haggerty 
and Wickman were confirmed. In a more recent 
study along similar lines, Yourman‘ attempted 
to determine the nature and extent of problem 
behavior of children in the New York City ele- 
mentary schools. Teachers in alternate grades 
of twelve elementary schools were asked at the 
end of the term to designate the two children in 
each of their classes whom they considered to be 
outstanding behavior (not academic) problems. 
Two hundred children were thus reported. The 
teachers were then asked to describe the specific 
behavior traits they thought these children por- 
trayed. Yourman also found that “. . . teachers 
identify as problems only those children whose 
behavior is aggressive and disturbing, and fail 
to recognize as problems (indeed frequently con- 


2E. K. Wickman, ‘‘Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes,’? The Commonwealth Fund, 
Division of Publications, 1929. 

3 W. E. McClure, Jour. Juvenile Research, 13: 
124-140. 

4J. Yourman, Jour. Educ. Sociology, 5: 334-43, 
1931-32, 
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sider to be well adjusted) those children whose 
behavior is of a withdrawing evasive sort. . . .” 

The findings confirmed by the several studies 
presented confront parents and educators with 
two astounding facts of which they must become 
actively cognizant. First, teachers tend to iden- 
tify the problem child as one who is antagonistic 
to authority (presumably theirs), who fails to 
make stringent application to imposed school 
work and who violates the teacher’s social con- 
ceptions and moralities. Secondly, teachers tend 
to ignore or underestimate the purely personal 
problems of children, such as shyness, unsocial- 
ness, fearfulness or unhappiness, obviously be- 
cause these are traits of a recessive character, 
which seldom interfere with the maintenance of 
classroom order. 

If we were willing to accept teachers’ reactions 
towards child behavior as valid criteria of adjust- 
ment, we would tend to view behavior of a with- 
drawing nature as normal or even desirable. In 
comparing teacher’s ratings with the ratings of 
a group of mental hygienists, however, Wickman 
discovered a significant reversal in evaluating 
the seriousness of children’s problem behavior. 
Whereas teachers considered shyness, sensitive- 
ness, unsocialness and fearfulness among the 
least serious problems, the mental hygienists 
ranked them together with depression, unhappi- 
ness, resentfulness and suggestibility at the very 
top of the list as the most serious problems of 
child behavior and as of a potentially malad- 
justing nature. Thus it becomes apparent that 
pupil-teacher relationships rarely proceed on an 
objective basis as far as the teacher is concerned. 
Rather, the evidence submitted implies that the 
socio-pathological problems of the teacher as an 
adult tend to operate as vital factors in influenc- 
ing the attitudes teachers take to various mani- 
festations of problem behavior in children. 

Unfortunately, teachers are frequently more 
concerned with the presentation of their subject- 
matter than with the studying of their pupils. 
It is only too obvious that teachers are but poorly 
equipped to recognize potentially serious mental | 
hygiene problems in children and to provide the 
necessary individual treatment. However, this 
is hardly the fault of the teachers themselves. A 
complete revision of our present system of 
teacher-training is necessary with emphasis 
placed on the fine art of living, instead of the 
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fine art of teaching. The prime object of edu- 
cation should be the building of well-rounded, 
well-integrated, socially well-adjusted personali- 
ties. To achieve this, teachers should be given a 
more general knowledge of what constitutes nor- 
mal child behavior, as well as instruction in the 
methods of treating children’s behavior problems. 
Furthermore, special attention should be given 
to the physical and emotional well-being of the 
teachers themselves. 

With such preparation teachers would be more 
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adequately and awarely prepared to cope with 
the evils inherent in mass instruction. Some of 
the tension of the average classroom environment 
would surely disappear, almost with the many 
behavior problem tendencies caused by it. The 
classroom under the guidance of a teacher 
steeped in the principles of mental hygiene 
might instead become a clearing house for 
behavior problems caused by out-of-school fac- 
tors. 
CHARLES UczR 


QUOTATIONS 


THE OWEN CASE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF OXFORD __| 


THE grave statement made yesterday by the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford is the first public 
revelation of a scandal which for some years 
past has been a cause of constant anxiety to the 
university authorities. It is a scandal, let it be 
said at once, which has nothing whatever to do 
with the day-to-day life of Oxford. Nor does 
it contain any particular lesson or warning be- 
yond the experience, familiar in every business, 
that it is impossible to make absolute provision 
against the machinations of a rascal. But it is 
undoubtedly a serious calamity for a great uni- 
versity which, for all Lord Nuffield’s munificence 
in certain specifie directions, is by no means too 
well equipped to meet this sort of shock with 
equanimity. The story, which may be told in 
three sentences, dates from 1924, when a cer- 
tain Brynar James Owen was appointed director 
of the newly created Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Engineering, and proceeded to use 
his position in order to sell certain worthless 
patents to an outside company, both fraudu- 
lently misrepresenting their character and giv- 
ing it to be understood that he was acting as 
agent for the university. Seven years later, in 
1931, Owen was convicted in the courts of for- 
gery and fraudulent misrepresentation—in con- 
nection with an entirely different transaction— 
and was thereupon dismissed from his post. 
From that time onwards—that is to say, for 
another seven years—the university has been 
threatened by Owen’s victims with an action for 
alleged fraud, and this has now been finally 
settled for £70,000. - 

It seems a colossal sum to pay for getting rid 


of a suit in which the university, very naturally, 
“repudiates all the allegations.” But it is a 
mere fraction of the amount—upwards of three- 
quarters of a million sterling—which was 
claimed by the plaintiffs; and the vice-chan- 
cellor, who has had the most eminent counsel at 
his service, is not likely to have exaggerated the 
risks of proceeding to litigation in a ease of 
extraordinary complexity. From first to last 
the university seems to have been the victim of 
a never-ending series of misfortunes. Some of 
Owen’s patents were admittedly his own—a fact 
which must have rendered far more difficult the 
detection of his frauds. The others were defi- 
nitely the result of work done in the institute at 
the expense of grants from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Development Commission. 
There was a curious arrangement by which, with 
the approval of the ministry and of the univer- 
sity, some of these patents might be treated as 
if they were Owen’s own property; there ap- 
pears to be a doubt also whether others, licensed 
to Owen’s private company and sold by him, 
did not in law belong to the university. The 
whole matter of these patents is extremely 
confusing. 

Moreover the circumstances which brought the 
university to the position of meeting the charges 
singlehanded seems to have been equally con- 
fused and unfortunate. Of the three parties 
concerned the first was Owen himself, who was 
serving his sentence, and his partner in the pri- 
vate company, whose integrity is not in ques- 
tion but who (like several other important wit- 
nesses) was dead. The second was a govern- 
ment department, which could not be sued in 
such an action. The third was the university, 
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whieh was thus left as the only practicable de- 
fendant, and was sued for the total amount of 
the damages for which all three parties might in 
different degrees be held to be liable. Finally 
the decision to settle the action was necessarily 
taken in private; so that an unusually onerous 
burden was placed upon the vice-chancellor of 
the day, who had inherited it from a series of 
predecessors. To him at all events a tribute is 
due for his courage in undertaking it, and for 
the frankness with which he told his depressing 
tale to congregation yesterday. It is some slight 
consolation that the very length of the period 
during which the action has been impending has 
facilitated such financial arrangements as will 
prevent any dislocation of the normal activities 
of the university. Nor, of course, can any of 
the money raised by the recent Oxford appeal 
be involved, though the prospect of this deplor- 
able litigation must have hung like a millstone 
round the necks of its organizers. 

The vice-chaneellor’s statement is restricted so 
carefully to the essential facts of the ease that 
it leaves unanswered a number of questions 
which must oceur to every one who read it. 
Who, for example, was responsible for the ap- 
pointment in the first instance to a position of 
such importance (and with such opportunities) 
of a man whose whole subsequent career showed 
that he was altogether unfitted to hold it? It 
would be interesting to know something of his 
credentials and of his backers. But no one who 
has had experience of university methods can 
have any doubt about the infinite pains with 
which the authorities concerned are in the habit 
of going about investigations of the kind; and in 
the present ease it is certain that the selection 
was entrusted to an experienced body of bursars 
and others, in close touch with the whole agri- 
cultural world and with the special work to be 
done at Oxford. It is certain also that the 
Ministry of Agriculture was at least a partner 
in the choice. The financial, and particularly 
the agricultural, business both of the university 
and of the colleges is closely controlled in these 
days by the government. The release even of 
their own capital for necessary undertakings is 
effected, as every bursar knows, under the name 
of loans which the ministry must sanction. 
Their appointments are closely scrutinized in 
Whitehall. In this particular case Owen came 
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straight to Oxford from the ministry, where he 
had been employed for the previous six years. 
His appointment as the first director of the 
institute, which was set up at the ministry’s 
request, was announced officially by the ministry 
when it was made. It would be too much, per- 
haps, to say that Owen was pressed upon Oxford 
by a government department; but their intimate 
collaboration is not likely to be disputed, and 
indeed the Ministry of Agriculture crops up 
throughout the story, down to the point when 
only a constitutional objection prevented it from 
being cited as one of the defendants. There can 
be little doubt in the cireumstances that the vice- 
chancellor’s appeal for a contribution towards 
the settlement will be considered by the ministry 
with the sympathy which it certainly deserves. 

There seems to be some reason also to think 
that the special relations between the ministry 
and the university may solve another question 
that must occur to the public. Why was it that 
—onee Owen had been appointed and had set 
about his money-making schemes—so long a 
period was allowed to elapse before they were 
discovered? The answer no doubt is, first, that 
there was no initial reason to suspect a man 
who apparently possessed the highest official and 
academic testimonials; and, secondly, that the 
post was a new one, so that the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the university and the ministry 
had hardly had time for precise definition. In- 
deed the more the ease is considered the more 
difficult it is to place any definite blame on either. 
From beginning to end it has been a chapter of 
ill-luck, due to the tragic moral failure of one 
individual, and causing infinite labor and dis- 
tress to a number of hard-working people who 
had better things to do. They may well be 
thinking this morning that there was a certain 
grim humor in Alfred Godley’s famous ode on 
the Rhodes benefaction : 


Blest spot! where childlike learning sits 
Remote from worldly cares, 

And leaves to skilled financiers its 
Pecuniary affairs. 


The tragedy of the Owen case is that for some- 
thing like a decade the authorities of Oxford 
have never for a moment been remote from the 
worldly cares which were heaped upon them by 
one unscrupulous financier.—The London Times. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ACCENT ON YOUTH AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 

ACCENT on youth is a prominent note in many 
themes featured on programs of the sixty-eighth 
annual convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators, which meets at At- 
lantic City from February 26 to March 3. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to juvenile delin- 
quency and corrective education within the walls 
of penal institutions at a special meeting called 
by N. L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, interested and a leader for 
years in prison education. Speakers on the 
panel discussion of this special meeting are 
drawn from members of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and from lay 
sources. Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing 
will speak on “The Products of the Schools as 
I Find Them.” The address of Vice-president 
James Marshall, of the New York City Board 
of Education, is entitled “School Maladjustment 
as a Factor in Delinquency.” The forum will be 
led by Harry Elmer Barnes, well-known edu- 
eator and author. Other members of the panel 
include: William J. Ellis, commissioner of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; N. L. Engelhardt, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
William E. Grady, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York, N. Y.; Thomas W. Hopkins, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Warden Lawes; Austin H. MacCormick, 
commissioner of correction of New York City; 
Vice-president Marshall; Edward P. Mulrooney, 
commissioner of the State Department of Cor- 
rection in New York; John A. Sexson, superin- 
tendent of schools at Pasadena, Calif.; John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
and Walter M. Wallack, director of education 
in the New York State Department of Cor- 
rection. 

The afternoons of the convention will be de- 
voted, according to the usual custom, to the con- 
sideration of problems related to various special 


fields of education. In order to promote free 


discussion among the the largest possible number 
of delegates, the afternoon sessions will be of 
small size. 
the topics of these meetings. 


Six subjects have been selected for 
Each topie will 


be discussed by a division further subdivided 
into three groups, each group being devoted to 
a sub-topie of importance. Topics to be dis- 
cussed are: Division I, Education for Adjust- 
ment: Group A, Intelligent Guidance is Essen- 
tial to Effective Pupil Adjustment; Group B, 
Society’s Responsibility for the Education of 
Exceptional Children; Group C, Youth and the 
Economie and Social Order. Division II, Vital 
Relationships: Group A, The Government and 
Public Schools; Group B, The Teacher and the 
Administration of Publie Schools; Group (, 
Public Relations as They Affect the School and 
the Community Served. Division III: The Im- 
provement of the Public Schools: Group A, The 
Improvement of Public Schools through the 
Teaching Staff; Group B, The Improvement of 
Public Schools through the Supervisory Staff; 
Group C, The Improvement of Public Schools 
through the Administrative Staff. Division IV, 
The Expanding Program of Industrial Educa- 
tion: Group A, The Problems of Administering 
an Effective Industrial Education Program; 
Group B, The Place of Industrial Arts in the 
Integrated Program; Group C, Industrial Edu- 
cation and the Implications of the New Fed- 
eral Legislation. Division V, The Curriculum: 
Group A, Responsibilities of Administrative 
Officers for the Improvement of the Curricu- 
lum; Group B, Best Form for School Cur- 
riculum; Group C, The Nature of Instruction 
for Deviate Children. Division VI, Youth 
Problems: Group A, The Dynamic and Life- 
centered Curriculum; Group B, Creative Citi- 
zenship; Group C, A New Educational Pro- 
gram for Youth. 

- The sixteenth yearbook of the School Adminis- 
trators will be devoted to the general problems 
of young people under the caption “Youth Edu- 
cation To-day.” The report, two years in the 
making, will be offered at the Tuesday morning 
general session, when KE. E. Oberholtzer, chair- 
man of the commission, will preside over a forum 
discussion and speak for the commission. The 
principal address will be by Edwin A. Lee, di- 
rector of the National Occupational Conference, 
who will talk on “Occupational Adjustment.” 

Two convention radio programs will be de- 
voted to various aspects of the problems which 
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young people face to-day. “Education in the 
News,” broadcast by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion on Friday, February 25, 6:00 o’clock, on 
the Red Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company, will feature occupational adjustment 
of young people, while “Our American Schools,” 
broadcast on Wednesday afternoon, March 2, at 
6:00 o’clock, on the Red Network of the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company, will consider the 
adaptation of high-school curricula to the chang- 
ing needs of youth, remedial measures for boys 
and girls who have been placed behind bars be- 
cause of their misconduct, and the planning of 
a vocational eareer which follows high school or 
college. 

Nine coast-to-coast radio programs will be 
broadeast from the Atlantic City Auditorium in 
connection with the convention as follows: 


Friday, February 25, 3: 45-4: 00 P.m.: Blue Net- 
work, National Broadcasting Company. 
Music: A Cappella Choir, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 
Address: Charles S. Pendleton, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 
Friday, February 25, 6: 00-6: 15 P.m.: Red Net- 
work, National Broadcasting Company. 
‘* Education in the News,’’ Office of Education— 
‘* Accent on Youth.’’ 
Saturday, February 26, 11: 00-11: 15 A.m.: Red 
Network, National Broadcasting Company. 
‘Our American Schools’’—Florence Hale’s 
Radio Column, 
Saturday, February 25, 8: 30-9: 00 P.m.: Blue Net- 
work, National Broadeasting Company. 
Spelling Bee: In keeping with the celebration 
of the William Holmes McGuffey Centennial, 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals will conduct a Spelling Bee of Ye Olde 
Time School, entertainment high spot of their 
convention program. Paul Wing, spelling 
master. 

Monday, February 28, 6: 45-7: 00 p.m.: Red Net- 
work, National Broadcasting Company. 
Master of Ceremonies: Frank Cody, superinten- 

dent of schools, Detroit, Mich. Detroit School- 
men’s Chorus, directed by Howard A. Love. 
Wednesday, March 2, 8: 00-8: 30 p.M.: Blue Net- 
work, National Broadcasting Company. 
Presiding: Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala., President, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 
Address: James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University. 
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Wednesday, March 2, 6: 00-6: 15 P.M.: Red Net- 
work, National Broadcasting Company. 

‘*Our American Schools.’’ 

Youth: ‘‘In High School,’’ William F. Shirley, 
superintendent of schools, Marshalltown, Iowa; 
‘“<TIn Prison,’’ N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers Col- | 
lege, Columbia University; ‘‘In Life,’’ Rich- 
ard D. Allen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I. 

Thursday, March 3, 6:45-7:00 P.M.: Red Net- 
work, National Broadcasting Company. 

Looking Back at the Convention: 

Presiding, Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala., retiring presi- 
dent, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Introduction of new president: John A. Sexson, 
superintendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Some significant highspots: John Guy Fowlkes, 
professor of education, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Thursday, March 3, 2: 30-3: 00 P.M.: Columbia 
Broadeasting System. 

‘*American School of the Air.’’Geography pro- 
gram featuring discovery and adventure. Dra- 
matic episode by CBS Players. Commentator, 
Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 


The purpose of the convention radio programs 
is to inform the American people of the prob- 
lems which are discussed at a national conven- 
tion of educators and to interpret the signifi- 
cance of convention deliberation in terms of 
better educational opportunities for the boys 
and girls of the United States. A schedule of 
convention radio programs has been mailed to 
all members with the suggestion that the schedule 
be forwarded to local radio editors, urging that 
they be brought to the attention of readers on 
the appropriate days. 

BELMONT FARLEY 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

THE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors 
was held at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, 
Ind., on December 31, 1937, and January 1, 1938. 
Approximately two hundred delegates and mem- 
bers from one hundred and one colleges and uni- 
versities were in attendance at one or more of 
the various sessions. 
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The annual meeting program was featured not 
only by a series of notable addresses and com- 
mittee reports, but also by the constructive sug- 
gestions of a large number of members. At the 
opening of the first session on Friday morning, 
‘ Professor A. J. Carlson, of the University of 
Chicago, the association’s president, appointed 
a Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Pro- 
fessors A. O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, chairman, William M. Hepburn, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and A. N. Holcombe, Har- 
vard University. The program was opened by 
Professor G. H. Ryden, of the University of 
Delaware, chairman of Committee E on the 
Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters, 
who presented that committee’s annual report 
of activities for the past year. Following this 
report, Professor W. W. Cook, of Northwestern 
University, chairman of Committee O on Organi- 
zation and Policy, presented the committee’s 
report, which included several amendments and 
changes in the constitution and by-laws. 

At the conclusion of the first session, the dele- 
gates and members gathered at a luncheon. Dr. 
Clyde E. Wildman, president of DePauw Uni- 
versity, extended a cordial welcome on behalf of 
the colleges and universities of Indiana. The 
second luncheon speaker was Professor E. G. 
Conklin, of Princeton University, retiring presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, who made a strong plea 
for the democratic process as the best means for 
solving academic problems and urged upon all 
elements in colleges and universities the desira- 
bility of greater cooperation for achieving com- 
mon educational goals. 

The second session on Friday afternoon was 
opened with an address by Professor Walter M. 
Kotschnig, visiting professor of comparative 
education at Smith College and Mount Holyoke 
College. His paper, entitled “Depression, Re- 
covery and Higher Education: A Review and 
Pre-View,” was a discussion of the report of the 
association’s Committee Y on “Depression, Re- 
covery and Higher Education.” 

The report of Committee T on the Place and 
Function of Faculties in University and College 
Government was read by a member of that com- 
mittee, Professor H. S. Conard, of Grinnell 
College. The committee reported that the most 


satisfactory arrangement includes a committee 
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on committees, elected by the faculty; faculty 
participation with trustees in the selection of 
deans; faculty advice in considering appoint. 
ments, promotions, dismissals and budget mak. 
ing; faculty control over general educational 
policies; and the existence of each department 
as a cooperative body of teachers and scholars 
with a common purpose. The discussion of this 
problem was continued by Professor George B. 
Louderback, of the University of California, who 
spoke on “Faculty-Administration Cooperation 
at the University of California.” 

At the annual dinner on Friday evening, 
December 31, addresses were delivered by Pro- 
fessor A. O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, on “Association Problems, Solved 
and Unsolved,” and by Professor A. J. Carlson, 
of the University of Chicago, the retiring presi- 
dent, on “So This Is the University?” These 
addresses will be published in the association’s 
Bulletin. 

At the third session held on Saturday morn- 
ing, Professor W. T. Laprade, of Duke Univer- 
sity, chairman of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, presented its annual re- 
port. This presentation was followed by the 
annual report of the general secretary. 

The morning session was concluded by the 
report of the Nominating Committee. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Professors Mark H. 
Ingraham, University of Wisconsin, president, 
and Alzada Comstock, Mount Holyoke College, 
and A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota, vice- 
presidents. Also elected at this meeting for the 
three-year term ending December 31, 1940, were 
the following ten members of the council: Pro- 
fessors Henry K. Benson, University of Wash- 
ington; George Boas, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Walter G. Cady, Wesleyan University; 
Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University; 
William McGuffey Hepburn, University of 
Alabama; E. J. Lund, University of Texas; 
George C. Robinson, the Iowa State Teachers 
College; Eunice Morgan Schenck, Bryn Mawr 
College; T. V. Smith, University of Chicago; 
and Colston E. Warne, Amherst College. Pur- 
suant to the provision of the constitution in 
Article III, Section 3, which reads: “In ease of 
a vacancy in any office, the council shall have 
power to fill it until the next annual meeting 
and such an appointee shall be eligible for con- 
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tinuance by election at that time,” the council, 
upon the recommendation of the annual meeting, 
elected Professors Willis G. Swartz, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, and James B. 
Macelwane, St. Louis University, to succeed to 
the places vacated by Professors Ingraham and 
Krey, respectively. 

The fourth session of the meeting on Saturday 
afternoon was given over to a forum and sym- 
posium on the subject: “What the American 
Association of University Professors Is and 
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What It Is Not.” The discussion leaders in this 
symposium were Professors Joseph Allen, the 
City College of New York; Dinsmore Alter, 
Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles, Calif.; Kirk 
H. Porter, the State University of Iowa; DR, 
Seott, University of Missouri; and H. W. Tyler, 
former general secretary. The statements of 
these five discussion leaders will be published in 
a forthcoming issue of the Bulletin. 
RaupH E. Himsteap, 
General Secretary 


REPORTS 


RELATIONS BETWEEN COLLEGE AND 
FRATERNITY! 


Wuereas, the Association of American Col- 
leges and the National Interfraternity Confer- 
ence, on behalf of their respective memberships, 
subscribe to the following statement of principles 
which underlie the reciprocal relations between 
the college, the organized student group and the 
individual; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this statement be published and 
distributed to all institutions at which fraterni- 
ties are established, and to all national fraterni- 
ties, as a reasonable basis on which fraternity 
group life may be organized and maintained. 


PREAMBLE 


Formal education, by organizing and concen- 
trating human experience, develops the many 
desirable potentialities of the student. It stimu- 
lates self-expression and an appreciation of all 
cultural achievement; it fosters self-government, 
and develops responsible leadership; it encour- 
ages the attitudes and imparts the technique 
needed for self-development, and strengthens 
zeal for service. 


1A statement unanimously adopted by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges at Chicago, January 
21, 1938. Prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Fraternities: President Dixon Ryan Fox, of Union 
College, chairman; President Thomas Barrows, of 
Lawrence College; Comptroller LeRoy E. Kimball, 
of New York University; President Alexander 
Ruthven, of the University of Michigan; President 
Henry M. Wriston, of Brown University; Dr. 
George Banta, Phi Delta Theta; Mr. Maurice 
Darling, Delta Kappa Epsilon; Mr. Alvan E. 
Duerr, Delta Tau Delta; Mr. George W. Gersten- 
berg, Delta Xi; and Mr. Elias Lyman, Sigma Phi. 


ARTICLE I 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE COLLEGE TO THE 
Group AND Its MEMBERS 

Section 1. Since man is to operate in and 
with groups, these objectives can be achieved 
most effectively in organized group life. The 
college must therefore recognize, as an essential 
feature of the educational process, a properly 
organized and maintained student group life. 
Accordingly, the college should delegate to such 
groups as large a degree of responsible control 
of their members as they are capable of exercis- 
ing with profit to the individual, the group and 
the college. 

Sec. 2. Self-government and individual self- 
control are essentials of good citizenship, and 
therefore should be primary objectives of college 
training. The fraternity chapter, when it real- 
izes fully its potentialities, presents a unique 
opportunity for discipline in group living and 
for the practice of responsible self-government. 
The educational process will be furthered, if the 
college will utilize and strengthen all resident 
groups to this end. 

Sec. 3. As long as students are under the 
jurisdiction of the college, the college has the 
ultimate responsibility for all integral functions 
of the educational process, including the social 
life of the students. For this reason, even when 
the college grants to any group of undergradu- 
ates the privilege of organizing and maintaining 
their own social life, such a grant constitutes a 
delegation to the group of immediate responsi- 
bility for the social life of its members, with the 
understanding that the ultimate responsibility 
still remains with the college. 
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Sec. 4. The college can discharge its obliga- 
tion of responsibility for undergraduate social 
life only by enforcing accountability for the 
proper use of that portion which is delegated to 
the group. 

Sec. 5. Since the organization and mainte- 
nance of the group life of a number of under- 
graduates entails problems of finance and of 
management -which may easily encroach upon 
the primary objectives of the group, it is incum- 
bent on the college to insist upon the financial 
integrity of all such undertakings and upon a 
eost of group living which is in keeping with the 
policy of the institution as a whole. The college 
should require sound methods in all business 
transactions and relations, even though the dis- 
charge of this obligation to its students and the 
community should involve supervision, or disper- 
sion, of the group. 

Sec. 6. The fullest attainment of the objec- 
tives of the educational process will be achieved 
when the group life is integrated with the college 
life, intellectually, as well as socially, physically 
and morally. In this integration, the college 
must accept the leadership; the group must 
cooperate. 

ARTICLE II 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE GROUP TO THE 
COLLEGE 


Section 1. Any organized group of under- 
graduates, irrespective of the purpose for which 
it is formed, is an integral part of the college. 
As such, it is responsible to the college for both 
the group and its individual members, to the 
extent to which the privilege of association has 
withdrawn them from the immediate control of 
the college. 

Sec. 2. The organized groups on any campus 
should recognize their obligation to the entire 
student body, as well as to their own members, 
to guard against social frustrations and the crea- 
tion of false social standards. 

Sec. 3. When occupying a chapter house, 


such a group becomes responsible for contribut- 
ing to the objectives of the educational process 
by maintaining wholesome and stimulating con- 
ditions of living. Its social life should be nor- 
mal; its standards sound; and its activities 
healthful. 

Sec. 4. When a group is unable to control a 
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member who has failed to exercise satisfactorily 
his primary duty of self-control, the group 
should either report that fact to the college, or 
should expel him from membership, and thus 
absolve itself of the responsibility implied jn 
fraternity association. 

Seo. 5. When the group fails persistently to 
discharge its group obligations, complete contro] 
should be resumed by the college through super. 
vision, or dispersion, of the group. 


ARTICLE III 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE GROUP TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

Section 1. Provision of the means and the 
incentives to the intellectual development of the 
individual remains the primary and ultimate 
obligation of the college; but the group is under 
obligation to its members to cooperate with the 
college by providing such an environment in its 
chapter house as will promote their fullest and 
freest social, physical, moral and _ intellectual 
development, and by encouraging them to make 
the best use of the opportunities offered by the 
college. 

Sec. 2. It is inconsistent with the basic pur- 
pose of fraternity association to refuse to exer- 
cise any necessary control over the individual or 
to give refuge to him in any breach of accepted 
responsibility, and thus to deprive college or 
parents of the opportunity to discharge their 
ultimate responsibility to the individual and the 
community. 

Sec. 3. Group activities should at all times 
be pursued in such a way as to protect and to 
promote the dignity essential to the development 
of character, and to enable the individual men- 
bers to achieve the primary objectives of the 
educational process. 


ARTICLE IV 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO 
THE GROUP 
Section 1. It is the inherent right of the indi- 
vidual, as it is his obligation, to further his own 
evolution from dependence to independence, 
from self-interest to social-mindedness; but in 
so doing, he must always respect the individual 
and collective rights of others. 
Src. 2. Government, whether of the state, the 
college or the group, is most successful when it 
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prescribes least ; and government prescribes least 
when the individual embraces the spirit of its 
principles instead of being forced to yield to the 
power of its commands. 


ARTICLE V 
Tue OBLIGATION OF THE ALUMNUS TO THE 
COLLEGE AND THE GROUP 

Section 1. Membership in the corporate body 
of the college, acquired by matriculation, is not 
dissolved on graduation. This membership calls 
for loyalties expressed in various ways by the 
alumni, and for willingness on the part of the 
college to assist the alumni in continuing their 
education. Such an alignment of alumni interest 
will appropriately identify the alumni with the 
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intellectual objectives of the college, and will 
stimulate the undergraduates to a greater enjoy- 
ment of their educational opportunities. 

Sec. 2. Alumni membership in a fraternity 
group, as well as in the college, should be re- 
garded as an opportunity to serve youth, without 
arrogation of privilege or right. 

Sec. 3. Though membership in fraternity 
groups continues after graduation, responsibil- 
ity for the proper maintenance of the social life 
of such groups lies with the undergraduate mem- 
bers. Alumni participation in the social life of 
these groups, or in any of their activities and 
undertakings, must therefore always recognize, 
and be governed by, the primary obligation of 
the undergraduate members to the college. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SHOULD TEACHERS REPEAT THE 
SAME TEST THROUGHOUT THE 
DAY TO CLASSES TAKING 
THE SAME SUBJECT? 

Ir is the practice of a good many teachers to 
give the same test throughout the day to students 
taking the same subject. This is particularly so 
on the high-school and college levels. Often 
items or sections of these tests are easy to remem- 
ber. It was the purpose of this study to deter- 
mine the extent to which students tend to “pass 
along” facts about the content of these tests to 
the following classes. 

The investigator taught five ninth-grade classes 
in commercial geography one afternoon. He 
knew that the regular classroom teacher was in 
the habit of using the same test for all sections. 
There were approximately 35 students in each 
class, giving a total population of 180. Since 
this large high school in the State of Ohio was 
operating under a two-shift régime, these classes 
followed one after another, two minutes being 
allowed for passing between classes. There was 
a ten-minute recess between the third and fourth 
classes. 

The investigator used the forty-minute periods 
to diseuss the commercial geographical aspects 
of the State of Washington, about which he was 
well informed. In order to motivate this discus- 
sion and also to make this investigation he began 
the periods with the following test. As the in- 


vestigator read the questions each student wrote 
his reply on a sheet of paper, which was immedi- 
ately collected. The students were told that each 
question could be answered correctly with the 
name of some state. 
TEST 
1. What State in the Union produces the most 
lumber ? 
What State produces the most canned fish? 
What State has the healthiest city? 
What State has the most potential waterpower? 
What State leads in the production of apples? 
What State has the largest wheat ranch in U. 8.? 
What State has the longest tunnel in U. 8.? 
What State includes that area that has the 
greatest rainfall in U. S.? 


PNP Ae SS 


After the papers were collected the students 
were told the correct answer to each question 
was the State of Washington. A report of 
what each class did on this test follows: 

First Class: (began—12:30 p.m.; ended— 
1:10 p.m.): Two students answered two items 
correctly. 

Second Class: (began—1:12 p.m.; ended— 
1:52 p.m.): One student answered each of the 
items correctly. Two students answered two 
items correctly and one student answered one 
correctly. 

The investigator cautioned the students at this 
point against telling any one about the quiz 
because he planned to use it in the classes to 
follow. 
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Third Class: (began—1:54 pP.m.; ended— 
2:34 p.m.): Three students answered each of 
the items correctly. . Several students answered 
one or two items correctly. 

The investigator again cautioned the students 
against telling any one about the quiz. 

At this point the ten-minute recess occurred. 

Fourth Class: (began—2:44 pP.m.; ended— 
3:24 p.m.); When this class came in the room 
the investigator sensed an alertness and an ex- 
citedness on the part of the students. Every stu- 
dent answered every item correctly. 

The investigator again cautioned the students 
against talking about the quiz. 

Fifth Class: (began—3:26 P.mM.; ended— 
4:06 p.m.): At this point the investigator sub- 
stituted in the place of question four the follow- 
ing question “What State leads in the produc- 
tion of cotton?” and in place of question six, 
“What State leads in the production of coal?” 
Since the class had previously studied both the 
production of coal and cotton, it may be assumed 
that the majority of the students knew the cor- 
rect answers to these two questions. 

Every student wrote “Washington” as the 
answer to each of the questions, including the 
revised questions, numbers four and six. 

When the investigator asked the students why 
they wrote Washington as the leading producer 
of coal and cotton they were for a moment non- 
plussed and then many of them spontaneously 
said, “We were told that if we wrote ‘Washing- 
ton’ to every question we would get a hundred.” 


DISCUSSION 


(1) The improvement in answers was an all- 
or-none process, since the answer pattern for all 
classes was essentially the same except for the 
increasing number of students who answered all 
correctly. 

(2) The great gain in the all-correct answer 
pattern came after the ten-minute recess. 

(3) In the case of the last class, we may 
assume that the students were so intent upon 
the response, “Washington,” that they did not 
note the contents of the questions. 

(4) The investigator purposely made the an- 
swer pattern as simple as possible. If the test 
had been longer and objective in nature the stu- 
dents would not have been able to remember 
and “pass along” as much of the test. 
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When the investigator turned the results of 
this study over to the regular teacher, he made 
the following statement, “Well, it looks as if [ 
will have to make out separate tests for each 
class. Boy, what a job that is going to be, I 
have been using the same tests at regular inter- 
vals for the past six years.” 

ELDEN A. Bonp 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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